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INT  BO  DUCT  ION 

Citrus  fruit  constituted  a  valuable  element  of  the  food  supply  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II,  The  rapidly  expanding  domestic  produc- 
tion provided  substantial  supplies  of  fresh  and  canned  citrus  for  "both 
civilians  and  the  armed  forces.  Furthermore,  substantial  quantities  of 
canned  citrus  juices  were  exported  under  lend-lease.  Although  various 
foods  became  inadequate  to  meet  the  greatly  expanded  wartime  demands,  thus 
necessitating  allocation  among  principal  classes  of  users  and  rationing 
among  civilians,  fresh  citrus  fruit  continued  generally  ample  throughout 
the  war* 

Despite  increasing  quantities  of  fresh  and  canned  citrus  taken  by  the 
military  during  wartime,  civilian  per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  citrus 
averaged  more  than  60  pounds  a  year  -  well  above  the  prewar  level.  Civilian 
per  capita  consumption  of  canned  citrus  juices  averaged  more  than  7  pounds 
a  year  -  approximately  twice  the  prewar  level.  Civilian  consumption  of 
canned  citrus  segments  was  negligible  during  wartime,  because  practically 
all  of  these  were  reserved  for  the  military.  Of  civilian  fruit  consumption 
during  the  war,  citrus  provided  approximately  two-fifths  of  the  fresh  fruit 
and  about  nine-tenths  of  the  canned  fruit  juices,  but  only  a  negligible 
part  of  other  processed  fruit. 

Production  of  citrus  fruit  now  constitutes  two-fifths  or  more  of  total 
domestic  fruit  production.  The  19^5"~^6  crop  of  citrus  aggregated  approxi- 
mately 7»5  million  tons,  fresh  basis,  and  was  valued  at  about  ^20  million 
dollars,  at  the  packing  house.  Production  of  oranges  is  centered  in  Florida 
and  California;  of  grapefruit  in  Florida  and  Texas;  and  of  lemons  in 
California.  In  addition,  substantial  quantities  of  citrus  are  grown  in 
Arizona  and  smaller  quantities  in  Louisiana  and  others  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  location  of  citrus  production  requires  that  the  fruit  be 
transported  long  distances  to  the  principal  consuming  centers,  mainly  in 
northeastern  United  States. 

Production  of  citrus  fruits,  as  of  most  other  tree  fruits,  is  a  long- 
time proposition.  After  being  set  in  the  grove,  citrus  trees  usually  bear 
a  few  fruits  in  2  or  3  years  and  start  bearing  commercially  in  H  or  5  years. 
It  requires  another  5  to  10  years  for  them  to  reach  full  bearing  age;  after 
that  production  continues  to  increase  for  a  number  of  years  and  then  it 
remains  at  a  high  level  for  several  decades.  This  means  that  production 
cannot  be  quickly  expanded,  but  that  once  a  grove  has  reached  bearing  age 
production  is  likely  to  persist  for  many  years.  The  harvesting,  and  hence 
the  marketing,  season  of  fresh  citrus  fruits,  unlike  that  of  most  other 
tree  fruits,  extends  over  many  months.  The  marketing  season  for  California 
oranges  and  lemons  usually  extends  from  November  to  the  following  November, 
for  Florida  oranges  from  October  through  July,  for  Florida  tangerines  from 
November  through  March,  for  Florida  grapefruit  from  September  through  July, 
for  Texas  grapefruit  from  October  through  June,  and  for  Florida  limes  from 
April  through  March, 
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Because  of  the  strong  civilian  wartime  demand  and  large  military  re- 
quirements for  citrus  fruits,  one  record-breaking  crop  after  anothBr  was 
marketed  at  prices  well  above  prewar  levels.  For  example,  the  19^U-h5  crop 
brought  returns  per  "box  to  growers  from  two  to  five  times  larger  than  those 
for  the  1938-39  crop.  Although  war  conditions  created  a  ready  market  at 
increased  prices  for  a  series  of  large  crops  of  citrus,  they  imposed 
numerous  problems  relating  to  production,  processing,  transportation,  dis- 
position, consumption,  and  pricing.  This  led  the  citrus  industry  to  resort 
to  various  expediencies  and  led  to  numerous  Government  programs,  regulations, 
and  actions,  all  of  which  greatly  conditioned  the  citrus  industry  during 
wartime.  This  report  gives  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  wartime 
citrus  economy. 

CITHUS  FRUIT  AT  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  World  War,  the  citrus  industry  of  the 
United  States,  although  located  in  only  a  few  States,  was  of  national 
importance.  The  19*K)  Census  of  Agriculture  (2)  reported  citrus  trees  on 
58,586  farms  on  April  1,  19^0,  or  about  1  percent  of  all  farms.  The  total 
number  of  citrus  trees  was  reported  at  5^*1  million  trees,  of  which 
U7.^  million  or  88  percent  were  of  bearing  age  and  6.7  million  or  12  percent 
were  not  yet  ready  to  bear.  Of  total  tree  numbers  in  19*W,  about  69  percent 
were  orange,  20  percent  grapefruit,  10  percent  lemon,  and  1  percent  lime. 
Total  acreage  of  bearing  trees  for  the  1939-i*0  season  was  estimated  at 
approximately  757.000  acres  (l). 

* 

Production  of  the  four  major  citrus  fruits  —  oranges,  grapefruit, 
lemons,  and  limes  —  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  stood 
at  a  total  of  H, 776,000  tons  for  the  193}-*W3  crop,  having  been  exceeded  only 
by  the  1938-39  crop  of  5»239.000  tons  (table  l).     In  terms  of  actual  boxes, 
the  1939-fo  crop  was  as  follows:     Oranges  (including  tangerines) , 
75,7U2,000  boxes;  grapefruit,   35.192,000;   lemons,  11,983,000;  limes,  95.000; 
total,  123,012,000  boxes.     The  19 35- 36  crop  amounted  to  3,002,000  tons  and 
the  5-year  (1935-39)  average  was  4,219,000  tons.     Total  production  during 
this  5-y«ar  period  increased  approximately  50  percent,  with  the  largest 
percentage  increases  in  grapefruit  and  limes.     The  trend  in  total  production 
of  citrus  fruits,  not  only  for  this  5-year  prewar  period  but  also  for  the 
war  period,  is  shown  graphically  in  figure  1. 

The  sharp  increases  in  production  immediately  preceding  and  during 
the  war  were  largely  the  consequence  of  heavy  plantings  in  the  late  1920' s 
and  early  1930' s  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  limes  in  Florida,   of  grapefruit 
in  Texas  and  Arizona,  and  of  lemons  in  California.     Further  Increases  in 
production  of  oranges  can  be  expected  as  the  new  plantings  increase  in 
bearing  surface.     Production  of  lemons  has  tended  to  stabilize  at  the  level 
of  the  mid-^Uo's,  and  increases  in  production  are  not  expected  from  present 
plantings.     Production  of  grapefruit  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  freezes 
in  19^9  and  1950,  and  production  from  present  plantings  may  no  more  than 
regain  previous  record  levels  because  of  the  freeze  damage  to  trees  in  Texas. 
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DATA  FOR   1948  ARE  TENTATIVE  +SEASON  AVERAGE    PRICE   RECEIVED   BY  GROWERS 


FIGURE  1.  -  Production  of  citrus  fruits  increased  about  50  percent  during 
the  war,  while  season  average  prices  received  by  growers  more  than 
doubled  in  response  to  strong  wartime  demand.     With  heavy  reductions  in 
Government  procurement  for  military  and  lend-lease  purposes  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  prices  dropped  sharply. 


About  three-fourths  of  the  1939-**0  crop  of  citrus  fruit  was  distri- 
buted fresh  and  the  rest  was  processed  (table  l).     Fresh  distribution  of 
this  crop  accounted  for  about  nine-tenths  of  the  orange  production,  one- 
half  of  the  grapefruit,  and  seven-tenths  of  the  lemons.     This  included 
exports,  mostly  to  Canada,  of  3t 228 ,000  boxes  of  oranges  or  5*1  percent 
of  the  crop,  211,000  boxes  of  grapefruit  or  2.3  percent,  and  ^70,000  boxes 
of  lemons  or  3*3  percent.     On  the  other  hand,   small  quantities  of  oranges, 
grapefruit,  and  limes  were  imported,  mostly  in  the  late  spring  and  summer 
of  19*K),  from  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies*     Such  foreign  trade  in  citrus, 
although  slightly  smaller  in  quantity,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
few  years. 

The  commercial  processing  of  citrus  fruit  increased  sharply  during 
the  1930's,  accounting  for  about  one-tenth  of  the  1939-^0  orange  crop,   one- 
half  of  the  grapefruit,  and  three-tenths  of  the  lemons.     The  I939-H0  com- 
mercial pack  of  canned  grapefruit  segments  was  equivalent  to  H.2  million 
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cases  of  2H  No.  2  cans;   the  pack  of  canned  grapefruit  juice  was  equivalent 
to  10,9  million  cases  of  2H  No,   2  cans  (table  2).     Comparable  packs  of 
other  citrus  juices  were  as  follows:     Orange,    3»6  million  cases;   "blended 
orange  and  grapefruit,  l.U  million  cases;  and  lemon,  128,000  cases.     A 
substantial  portion  of  the  canned  pack  of  grapefruit   segments  and  a  minor 
portion  of  the  pack  of  grapefruit  juice  was  exported,  mainly  to  the 
United  Kingdom.     Domestic  per  capita  consumption  of  processed  citrus 
fruits  increased  more  than  threefold  during  the  late  1930' s,   whereas  that 
of  fresh  citrus  increased  only  one-third  (fig.  2). 

Prices  received  by  growers  for  citrus  fruit  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  were  at  the  lowest  level  in  more  than  two  decades.     The  index  of  prices 
received  by  growers  (base  1955*39  -  100 )  was  31  for  the  1939-H0  crop,  com- 
pared with  256  for  the  1929-30  crop,  and  21^  for  the  1919-20  crop  (fig.  l). 
However,  the  index  advanced  to  195  f°r  *ne  I9IJ-U-H5  crop,  the  highest  during 
the  war.     The  decline  in  prices  during  the  193^'  8  ^s  associated  with 
sharply  rising  production,  but  the  recovery  during  the  war  was  caused 
mainly  by  the  abnormally  strong  demand  for  all  food,  despite  further  sharp 
increases  in  production. 

Season  average  returns  per  box  to  growers,  basis  the  intake  packing- 
house door  for  all  methods  of  sale,  were  as  follows  for  the  1939-^0  crop: 
Oranges,  $0.95;  grapefruit,  $0.Uh;   lemons,  $1.59;  and  limes,  $2.80.     For 
the  19M4-U5  crop  such  returns  reached  the  higher  levels  as  follows: 
Oranges,  $2.69;  grapefruit,  $1.69;   lemons,   $2.75;   and  limes,   $U.g6. 

Production,   distribution,  and  processing  of  citrus  fruit  was  mainly 
unrestricted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.     Prices  responded  freely  to 
conditions  of   supply  and  demand.     The  usual  regulations  prevailed  con- 
cerning grading,  branding,  and  similar  processing  and  marketing  conditions. 
Furthermore,  the  market  movement  of  fresh  citrus  was  generally  regulated 
by  marketing  agreements  and  orders.     The  principal  problem  was  to  find 
remunerative  outlets  for  the  ever-increasing  production.     This  centered 
attention  more  and  more  upon  processing  as  a  means  of  disposal. 


WARTIME  PRODUCTION  OF  CITRUS  FRUIT 

Production  of  citrus  fruit   during  the  war  was  conditioned  mainly  by 
three  sets  of  factors:     (l)     Number,  age,  and  bearing  surface  of  trees; 
(2)     weather;   and  (3)     management  or  care  of  orchards.     Because  of  the 
number  of  years  required  to  bring  newly  planted  trees  into  bearing,   the 
yearly  increases  in  production  to  meet  expanded  demand  during  the  war 
were  not  to  be  sought  through  additional  plantings,  as  was  the  case  with 
most  vegetables  and  other  annuals,   but  rather  by  husbanding  the  existing 
trees  so  as  to  maximize  the  size  of  the  crop.     Then,  to  maximize  the  use 
of  the  quantity  produced,   extreme  care  was  required  to  prevent  waste  and 
to  can  or  otherwise  process  the  volume  that  could  not  be  better  utilized 
as  fresh.     In  other  words,   the  planting  of  new  trees  to  increase  produc- 
tion is  the  most  significant  element  over  a  long  period,   whereas  the 
weather,  the  orchard  management,   and  the  disposal   of  the  fruit  are  the 
most  effective  in  any  given  year. 
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FIGUBE  2.  -  Because  of  sharply  rising  production,   civilian  per  capita 
consumption  of  total  fresh  and  processed  citrus  fruits  increased 
during  the  war.     Consumption  increased  further  following  the  large 
drop  in  military  and  lend-lease  takings  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  it  declined  in  19*+S-^9  "because  of  freeze  damage  to  the  crop. 


Bearing  Status  of  Trees 

It  has  already  "been  pointed  out  that  approximately  one-eighth  of  all 
citrus  trees  on  farms  April  1,  19^0*  were  then  not  yet  of  hearing  age. 
Most  of  such  young  trees  were  planted  in  the  late  1930' s,  when  there  was 
renewed  planting  activity.     By  the  end  of  the  war  in  19*+5»  all  of  these 
trees  had  presumably  begun  to  bear.     There  were  large  plantings  of  citrus 
trees  during  the  war,   especially  in  Florida  and  Texas,     Only  the  earliest 
of  such  plantings  had  reached  bearing  age  by  the  end  of  the  war. 

Of  the  bearing  trees  on  April  1,  19*K)»  a  large  percentage  was  planted 
in  the  late  1920* s  and  early  1930ls,     Many  trees  planted  before  the  late 
1920*8  also  had  not  yet  reached  maximum  bearing  age.     Thus,   at   the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,   considerably  more  than  half  of  all  the  citrus  trees  had 
not  yet  reached  full  production  capacity.     The  productive  plant,   so  to 
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speak,  was  set  for  sharply  increasing  production,  not  only  for  the  war 
period,  hut  for  several  years  thereafter.  This  production  potential  was 
manifested  by  a  50  percent  wartime  increase  in  tonnage  (table  l). 

Weather 

Because  of  the  subtropical  nature  of  citrus  fruits,  production  is 
localized  in  the  southernmost  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  minimize 
cold-weather  hazards.     But  even  in  these  areas  citrus  fruit    is  subject 
to  frost  damage,   sometimes  of  serious  proportions.     Drought  and  strong 
winds  are  other  noteworthy  weather  hazards.     On  the  other  hand,  the  usual 
warm  and  sunny  weather  is  favorable  to  citrus  production. 

In  growing  citrus  fruit,  a  certain  degree  of  control  is  practiced 
over  temperature  and  water.     Frost  damage  often  is  prevented  through  the 
use  of  orchard  heaters.     This  practice  is  most   effective  when  the  tempera- 
ture threatens  to  drop  only  a  few  degrees  below  freezing.     It  is  ineffective 
during  severe  cold  spells.     Through  irrigation,  water  is  applied  artificially 
to  supplement  the  natural   supplies  of  moisture.     Irrigation  has  been  prac- 
ticed for  many  years  in  the  citrus  areas  of  California,  Arizona  and  Texas, 
and  in  more  recent  years  in  Florida.     It  has  contributed  greatly  to  a  full 
crop  and  to  uniformity  of  production  from  year  to  year.     Despite  such 
irrigation  as  it  was  possible  to  practice  during  the  war,   drought  pre- 
vailed in  some  areas  in  some  years.     Effective  controls  over  strong  winds 
have  not  yet  been  devised. 

On  the  whole,  generally  favorable  weather  conditions  prevailed  during 
the  war,  contributing  to  a  series   of  record-breaking  crops  of  citrus. 
Several  noteworthy  instances  of  extremely  unfavorable  weather  occurred, 
however,   causing  moderate  to  severe  damage  or  crop  loss.     Such  losses  were 
most  severe  in  the  case  of  the  1939->W  and  19HH-U5  crops. 

1939-Uo  Season.-     In  nearly  all  important  citrus-producing  areas, 
the  1923-MO  crop  did  not  have  enough  rainfall  during  the  fall  of  19 39. 
But  most  detrimental  was  the  freeze  damage  that  occurred  to  the  Florida 
and  Texas  crops  in  late  January  of  191+0«     The  reduction  in  the  orange  crop 
after  this  freeze  approximated  S  million  boxes,   or  10  percent  of  the 
prospective  orange  crop  of  the  United  States  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
freeze.     The  reduction  in  grapefruit  was  about  2  million  boxes,   or  5  per- 
cent of  the  prospective  total  grapefruit  crop.     Most  of  these  reductions 
were  in  the  Florida  crops.     Considerable  quantities  of  the  remaining  fruit 
were  rendered  unsuitable  for  fresh  shipment,  although  they  were  still 
suitable  for  processing,   thus  resulting  in  a  larger-than-usual  volume 
moving  to  processing  plants.     Despite  these  losses,  *+.3  million  tons  of 
citrus  fruit   (fresh  basis)   were  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1939-^0. 
This  crop  had  been  exceeded  only  by  the  record  1938-39  crop  of  5.2  million 
tons. 

I9U0A1  Season.-     The  I9UO-U1  citrus  crop  was  affected  by  unfavorable 
weather,  although  the  final  outturn  of  the  crop  was  aboiit  as  large  as  was 
initially  forecast   in  the  fall  of  19U0.     Extremely  dry  weather  prevailed 
in  Florida  throughout  the  fall,  frosts  occurred  in  Florida  in  November  and 
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in  California  in  December,   strong  winds  struck  in  Texas  in  December  and 
in  Florida  in  April,  and  heavy  rains  fell  in  California  in  the  winter. 
The  dry  weather  in  Florida  resulted  in  excessive  dropping  of  fruit  and 
in  sizes  of  early-maturing  fruit  that  were  smaller  than  usual.     The  heavy 
winds  "blew  considerable  quantities  from  the  trees.     Much  of  the  fruit  that 
was  dropped  prematurely  or  that  was  "blown  down  was  later  utilized  in  proc- 
essing plants.     The  excessive  rains  in  California  caused  moderate  loss  of 
fruit  through  "water  rot,"  hut   the  rains  were  beneficial  to  the  late- 
maturing  part  of  the  crop.     Frosts  accounted  for  only  slight  reductions. 
Because  of  the  utilization  in  processing  plants  of  much  of  the  weather- 
damaged  fruit   and  the  generally  favorable  weather  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  season,   contributing  to  a  large  improvement  in  the  California 
Valencia  orange  crop  and  to  an  all-time  record  California  lemon  crop,  the 
national  citrus  crop  of  the  19*K)-*+l  season  set  a  new  high  record  of 
5»7  million  tons.     The  weather  of  the  19H0-U1  citrus  season  was  noteworthy 
not  so  much  because  of  the  extent  of  damage  done  but  rather  because  of  the 
several  kinds  of  damage  occurring  in  all  the  principal  citrus  States,  over 
much  of  the  season. 

19*H-U2  Season.-     Weather  during  the  19H1-U2  season  was  generally 
favorable  for  citrus  production.     But  prospective  lemon  production  in 
California  was  reduced  about  one-fifth  mainly  by  winter  and  early-spring 
frosts  and  by  unseasonably  dry  weather.     Total  citrus  production  slightly 
exceeded  5-5  million  tons. 

19^2-^3  Season.-     Soma  unfavorable  weather  hampered  the  development 
of  the  19^2-4-3  citrus  crop,  but  production  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  each 
made  a  new  record  and  thus  contributed  to  a  new  unprecedented  aggregate 
production  of  total  citrus  fruit  -  6.3  million  tons.     In  Florida,  a  pro- 
longed fall  drought,   although  relieved  by  December  rains,   reduced  pro- 
spective production  of  early  and  midseason  oranges  and  grapefruit  in  non- 
irrigated  groves.     In  California,  cold  weather  and  high  winds  in  January 
caused  some  losses  of  citrus  fruits.     Excessive  moisture  in  February  and 
March  brought  an  appreciable  loss  of  navel  and  miscellaneous  oranges  from 
"water  rot"  and  some  loss  from  "brown  rot."     With  the  advance  of  the  season, 
weather  conditions  became  increasingly  favorable,   contributing  to  a  record 
citrus  crop. 

19^3-H^  Season.-     Weather  and  other  growing  conditions  were  very 
favorable  during  the  19^3-^  citrus  season,   contributing  greatly  to  new 
highs  in  the  production  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  and  thus  to  a  record 
citrus  crop  of  7»1  million  tons. 

19^-4-5  Season.-    Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  weather 
of  thel9W- U5  citrus  season  was  the  Florida  hurricane  of  October  19-21, 
19^-.     Although  the  heavy  rains  that  were  a  part  of  this  tropical   storm 
were  beneficial  to  the  citrus  groves  and  to  the  development  of  the  fruit 
that  remained  on  the  trees,   the  loss  in  prospective  production  assigned 
immediately  to  the  storm  amounted  to  26.4-  million  boxes  —  grapefruit, 
15.5  million;   oranges,  10  million;   and  tangerines,  0.9  million  boxes  — 
or  to  2S.5  percent  of  the  aggregate  production  that  was  in  prospect  in 
Florida  on  October  1*     Except  for  much  dryness,  weather  in  Florida  after 
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the  hurricane  wag  favorable,  and  the  final  outturn  of  the  crop  wag  only 
23.6  million  boxes  lege  than  were  in  prospect  "before  the  hurricane. 
Weather  during  the  eeaeon  wag  generally  favorable  in  other  citrue  areas, 
notably  California  and  Texag.  Thug,  deepite  the  severe  etorm  loasee  in 
Florida,  another  record  national  crop  of  citrus  wag  produced  -  more  than 
7.2  million  tong.  Orange  production  set  a  new  record  and  grapefruit 
production  was  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  record  high  of  the  preceding 
season. 

The  dry  weather  that  prevailed  in  Florida  and  Texas  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months  of  19**5  hastened  the  maturity  of  the  fruit.  The 
season  closed  in  these  States  a  full  month  earlier  than  usual.  In  Florida 
the  drought  during  the  usual  winter  blooming  period  resulted  in  a  light  set 
of  fruit.  When  this  drought  was  broken  in  June  by  heavy  rains,  a  second 
fairly  thick  bloom  occurred.  This  late  bloom  in  Florida  served,  not  only 
to  increase  the  total  size  of  the  lyh^-bS   crop  but  also  to  extend  the  season 
later  into  the  spring  and  summer  of  19^6  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
ease. 

19^5">h6  Season."  The  beginning  of  the  19^5-h6  citrus  geaeon  was 
marked  by  hurricanes  in  Texas  and  in  Florida.  Only  the  western  edge  of  the 
Texas  storm  passed  over  the  citrus  area  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  on 
August  2H-26,  19^5t  bringing  beneficial  raine  and  doing  little  or  no  damage 
to  fruit  or  trees.  The  Florida  gtorm  of  September  15  and  16  struck  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  State  and  then  passed  northward  over  much  of  the 
main  citrus  area.  Although  the  accompanying  rains  were  beneficial  to  the 
orchards,  the  strong  winds  blew  from  the  trees  about  2  million  boxes  of 
grapefruit,  1  million  boxes  of  oranges,  and  about  100,000  boxes  of  limes. 
Following  these  storms,  generally  favorable  weather  prevailed  in  all  citrus 
States.  Total  production  amounted  to  7*5  million  tons  for  the  19^5^+6  sea- 
son, the  fourth  successive  season  in  which  total  production  exceeded  that  of 
the  preceding  season. 

Orchard  Management 

Oaring  the  war,  citrus  growers, like  farmers  in  general,  were  confronted 
with  many  extraordinary  as  well  as  usual  problems  in  the  growing,  harvesting, 
and  marketing  of  their  crops.  The  expanded  acreage  in  orchards,  the  in- 
creased bearing  surface  of  trees,  and  the  sharp  upward  trend  in  production, 
would  usually  call  for  yearly  increases  in  labor,  machinery,  and  materials 
under  ordinary  conditions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  these  were  generally 
adequate  to  carry  on  fruit  production.  But  as  the  war  continued,  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  most  of  the  items  declined  while  wages  and  prices 
paid  increased.  Conditions  probably  were  most  difficult  in  the  production 
of  the  19U5-UH  and  19^-^5  crops. 

By  this  time  many  of  the  experienced  citrus  workers  had  gone  into  the 
armed  services  or  to  war  industries.  This  necessitated  the  fuller  utilization 
of  the  family  and  community  labor  supply  and  the  use,  wherever  possible,  of 
new  as  well  as  old  supplies  of  outside  labor.  New  machinery  and  equipment 
were  limited  and  old  items  had  to  be  used  longer  and  harder  than  usual,  and 
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at  increased  costs  for  operation  and  maintenance.     Supplies  of  most 
fertilizers  and  spray  materials  were  adequate,  but  materials  for  con- 
tainers became  increasingly  short*     Growers  were  obliged  to  make  many 
substitutions  and  other  adjustments  in  their  operations* 

Despite  all  these  problems,   they  took  very  good  care  of  their 
orchards*     This  was  done  under  the  stimulus  of  a  strong  wartime  demand 
for  both  fresh  and  processed  citrus  fruits*     The  relatively  high  prices 
received  made  it  possible  to  incur  the  increased  costs  of  taking  good 
care  of  the  trees*     This  good  management  of  the  expanding  orchards, 
together  with  generally  favorable  weather,  was  reflected  in  the  gigantic 
citrus  crops  produced* 

Production  Goals 

Wartime  agricultural  production  goals,   covering  most  farm  commodities, 
were  established  for  the  first  time  for  production  in  19^2.     However,  the 
preceding  food  program  of  19^1  called  for  increases  in  livestock  and  live- 
stock products,  dry  edible  beans,  and  snap  beans,  green  peas,   corn,  and 
tomatoes  for  canning*     The  goals  for  19^2  were  set  to  meet  estimated 
domestic  civilian  and  military  needs  and  lend-lease  requirements.     Because 
they  were  placed  at  levels  requiring,   in  most  cases,   substantial  increases 
in  output,  their  achievement   called  for  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  Nation* 

The  goals  were  expressed  in  terms  of  numbers  of  different  kinds  of 
livestock  to  be  slaughtered,   quantities  of  various  livestock  products  to 
be  obtained,  acres  of  annual  crops  to  be  planted,  and  quantities  of  other 
crops  to  be  produced*     In  all  cases,  the  end  products  sought  were  foods, 
fibers,  and  the  like*     Achievement  of  many  of  the  goals  was  to  be  implemented 
through  price-support  programs  and  other  incentives  and  measures* 

With  respect  to  fruit,  including  citrus,  it  was  realized  that  increases 
in  production  could  not  quickly  be  achieved  through  additional  plantings, 
as  was  true  of  annual  crops*     Therefore,   emphasis  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
prevention  of  waste  and  on  the  best  distribution  of  utilization  -  as  be- 
tween the  fresh,  the  dried,  and  the  canned  products.     This  meant   that  the 
goals  for  fruit  were,  in  effect,  utilization  rather  than  production  goals. 

In  the  calculations  of  the  19^2  goals  for  citrus  fruits,  figures  on 
probable  supplies  and  desired  utilization  were  given  separately  for  oranges, 
grapefruit,  and  lemons.     The  estimates  of  production,  the  principal  item 
of  supply,  were  made  on  the  assumptions  of  the  then-existing  bearing  sur- 
face of  the  trees,  average  weather,  and  generally  good  care  of  orchards* 
Uext,  the  desired  utilization  of  the  probable  supplies  was     determined 
according  to  estimated  needs  for  domestic  consumption,  military  purposes, 
lend-lease,  and  other  uses*     This  required  consideration  of  the  quantities 
best  used  in  fresh  form  and  those  to  be  canned  or  otherwise  processed* 
The  utilization  goals  for  19^2  called  for  an  especially  large  increase 
over  19^1  in  the  canned  pack  of  single-strength  grapefruit  juice.     To  help 
achieve  the  desired  citrus  packs  for  19^2*  it  was  suggested  that  sufficient 
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tin  to  pack  only  the  desired  quantities  "be  allocated  to  canners.  Further- 
more, the  distribution  of  the  19H2-U3  and  later  packs  of  citrus  was  governed 
"by  War  Pood  Orders, 

For  the  19U2-U3  pack  season,  a  total  of  30.2  million  cases  (in  equiv- 
alent cases  of  2k  No.  2  cans)  of  single- strength  citrus  juices  was  canned  - 
about  50  percent  more  than  in  the  preceding  season.  The  pack  of  grapefruit 
juice  alone  approximated  2U  million  cases,  or  nearly  twice  the  preceding 
pack.  The  pack  of  concentrated  citrus  juices  amounted  to  5»7  million 
gallons,  compared  with  2.U  million  for  the  preceding  season.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  19^2-143  canned  pack  of  citrus  segments  amounted  to  about  1.0  mil- 
lion cases,  compared  with  5»0  million  for  the  19^2-^2  season. 

Considerations  of  the  citrus  goals  for  19^3  ana  later  war  years  placed 
increasing  emphasis  upon  utilization  of  the  available  fruit.  Although 
citrus  production  increased  sharply,  domestic  civilian  demand  plus  military 
and  related  requirements  outstripped  available  supplies,  especially  in 
canned  form.  Pack  of  citrus  segments  finally  was  limited  to  the  quantity 
required  by  the  military.  Because  of  heavy  military  takings  of  canned 
citrus  juices,  civilian  supplies  fell  short  of  demand  at  ceiling  prices, 
and  this  led  to  rationing  in  19^3* 

Throughout  the  war,  the  production  and  utilization  of  citrus  fruit 
received  the  attention  of  a  special  subcommittee  on  goals  for  fruit. 
Other  wartime  committees,  notably  one  on  requirements  and  allocations, 
also  gave  much  attention  to  the  utilization  of  citrus.  It  is  difficult 
precisely  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  goals  for  citrus  production 
and  utilization  during  the  war,  but  it  is  evident  that  citrus  fruit  was 
utilized  better  than  would  have  been  the  case  without  these  efforts. 


WARTIME  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CITRUS  FRUIT 

Distribution  of  fresh  and  processed  citrus  fruit  during  the  war  was 
conditioned  by  many  factors.  These  included  market  demand  and  prices, 
marketing  agreements  and  orders,  purchase  and  disposal  programs,  container 
conservation  and  limitation  orders,  citrus  distribution  orders,  requirements 
and  allocations,  consumer  rationing,  and  maximum  price  regulations.  Some 
of  these  factors  prevailed  throughout  the  war,  whereas  others  were  operative 
for  shorter  periods,  mainly  during  19^2-^5.  They  are  discussed  in  the 
following  sections. 


DEMAND  AND  PRICE 

Demand  and  price  for  citrus  fruit  at  all  levels  of  sale  served  to 
regulate  its  distribution  during  the  early  part  of  the  war.  Distribution 
of  the  1939-^0  and  19H0-H1  crops  among  fresh  and  processing  outlets  and 
among  final  consumers  probably  was  more  influenced  by  market  demand  and 
prices  than  by  any  other  factor.  With  the  formal  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  in  December  19^-1,  various  Government  regulations  and  actions 
soon  followed  to  govern  the  distribution  and  prices  of  citrus  fruit.  Such 
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Government  controls  dominated  the  distribution  of  citrus  until  the  end  of 
hostilities  in  I9H5.  Price  regulation  was  the  chief  Government  control 
during  the  19^5-^6  season.  However,  within  the  limits  imposed,  market 
demand  and  prices  continued  to  exert  an  influence.  The  reestablishment 
of  a  relatively  free  market  "became  the  dominant  force  in  the  distribution 
of  the  19H6--U7  crop. 


MARKETING  AGHEEMB3TS  AITO  ORDERS 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders,  which  were  instituted  pursuant  to 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937$  as  amended  in  19 38,  were 
operative  as  a  force  in  the  distribution  of  citrus  throughout  the  war. 
Such  regulations  pertained  only  to  fresh  citrus  —  Florida  oranges  and 
grapefruit,  California-Arizona  oranges  and  lemons,  Arizona  grapefruit  and 
California  desert  grapefruit.  They  were  not  operative  in  Texas  during  the 
war.  For  the  fruits  covered,  marketing  agreements  and  orders  were  in 
effect  each  season  of  the  war  except  in  the  case  of  California-Arizona 
lemons,  for  which  the  orders  were  suspended  during  the  summers  of  19^3  an<i 
19^'t,  when  prices  rose  above  parity. 

Marketing  agreements  for  a  citrus  production  and  shipping  area  may 
be  proposed  by  industry  groups  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  After 
hearings  have  been  held  on  a  proposed  agreement,  the  Secretary  presents 
it  to  the  handlers  for  signature.  To  become  effective,  the  agreement 
must  be  signed  by  50  percent  of  the  number  of  handlers  involved  or  by  the 
handlers  of  50  percent  of  the  volume  of  fruit  covered,  except  in  California 
and  Arizona  where  the  corresponding  percentages  are  30  percent.  An  order 
to  effectuate  the  terms  of  the  agreement  then  is  issued  by  the  Secretary 
if  two-thirds  of  the  producers  or  the  producers  of  two-thirds  of  the 
volume  of  fruit  covered  favor  the  order,  except  in  California  and  Arizona 
where  it  must  be  favored  by  three-fourths  of  the  producers  by  number  or 
by  volume  of  fruit.   If  the  required  number  of  producers  approve  the 
issuance  of  an  order,  its  terms,  which  are  identical  to  those  of  the 
companion  marketing  agreement,  are  made  binding  on  all  handlers. 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders  apply  only  to  interstate  shipments 
of  the  fresh  fruit,  although  they  also  may  apply  to  intrastate  shipments 
when  they  are  in  the  stream  of  interstate  movement.  In  Florida,  the 
regulations  in  force  during  the  war  covered  only  the  grade  and  size  of 
the  oranges,  tangerines,  and  grapefruit  that  were  shipped  —  volume  was 
not  restricted.   Similar  regulations  also  governed  the  grade  and  size, 
but  not  the  volume,  of  California  desert  grapefruit  and  Arizona  grapefruit. 
Concerning  oranges  and  lemons  in  these  two  States,  they  limited,  in  contrast, 
the  volume  shipped  but  not  the  grade  and  size.  Marketing  agreements  and 
orders  relating  to  citrus  fruits  do  not  set  or  regulate  prices. 

Within  each  production  and  shipping  area  an  administrative  agency 
or  committee  composed  of  growers  and  handlers  recommends  to  ::he  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  regulations  of  (l)  volume  or  (2)  grade  and  size  that 
are  desired  for  a  specific  week  or  other  short  period.  After  a-o-proval 
by  the  Secretary,  such  regulations  govern  the  citrus  shipments  for  the 
area  and  time  specified. 


1 
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The  purpose  of  citrus  marketing  agreements  and  orders  is  to  promote 
the  orderly  marketing  of  the  fruit,  with  the  end  in  view  of  increasing 
returns  to  growers.  Regulations  on  grade  and  size  are  designed  to  keep 
off  the  fresh  market  those  grades  and  sizes  that  are  discounted  heavily 
in  price.  Regulations  on  volume  shipped  seek  to  reduce  supply  relative 
to  anticipated  demand,  and  thus  to  prevent  market  gluts,  with  attendant 
low  prices  and  probable  deterioration  in  quality. 

Thus  important  effects  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders  on  the 
distribution  of  citrus  fruit  during  the  war  were  (l)   to  shunt  quantities 
of  the  less-preferred  grades  and  sizes  into  processing  outlets  and 
(2)  to  alter  the  timing  of  the  volume  shipped.     They  probably  had  little 
effect  upon  the  total  quantity  marketed  each  season,  because  those  fruits 
not  sold  on  the  fresh  market  were  sold  into  processing  outlets.     Average 
prices  received  by  growers  probably  were  slightly  enhanced  by  the  operation 
of  the  regulations. 


GOVERNMENT  PURCHASE  AND  DISPOSAL  PROGRAMS 

Throughout  the  war,   the  Government  conducted  purchase  and  disposal 
programs  which  directly  affected  the  distribution  of  fresh  and  processed 
citrus  fruits.     In  the  early  years  of  the  war,   emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  purchase  of  surpluses  and  the  distribution  of   such  purchases  in  relief 
and  other  channels  of  public  assistance.     In  later  years,   emphasis  was 
placed  upon  Government  purchases  as  a  source  of  supply  for  lend-lease 
and  other  war  purposes. 

Substantial  quantities  of  surplus  citrus  fruit  were  purchased  by  the 
Government  in  the  k  years  1939-Uo  to  19I+2-H3  for  distribution  through  the 
food-stamp  plan,    school-lunch  programs,  and  other  forms  of  public  assistance. 
Daring  the  year  ended  June  30t  19^0»  purchases  comprised  2,112,505  boxes 
of  oranges,   3^.3^6  boxes  of  grapefruit,  and  12U,903  cases  of  canned  grape- 
fruit juice,  at  a  total  cost   of  $3»550»5l6,  and  in  the  next  year, 
li 625, 3l6  boxes  of  oranges,  1,220,700  boxes  of  grapefruit,  and  1,772,51^  cases 
of  canned  grapefruit  juice  were  purchased,  costing  $7,288,525  (^).     Pur- 
chases declined  in  19^1-^2,    consisting  of  2Uo,702  boxes  of  oranges  and 
1,903,227  boxes  of  grapefruit,  at  a  cost  of  $3,568,860.     The  last   significant 
surplus  purchases  during  the  war  were  made  in  19^2-^3*  when  68^,526  bushels 
of  tangerines  we-e  bought  at  a  cost  of  $1,080,708  (Uj.     By  this  time,   the 
supply  position  of  other  citrus  fruits  had  changed  from  surplus  to 
inadequacy,  because  of  sharply  increased  wartime  demands. 

The  Government  purchase  and  disposal  program  for  surplus  citrus  fruit 
during  19^-Uo  to  19^2-^3  an&  earlier  years  was  operated  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  32,  Public  Law  Ho.    320,   as  amended.     From  the  beginning  of  the 
program  in  October  1933  *°  November  1935»  purchases  were  performed  by  the 
Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation,  and  from  1935  *o  19^3  by  its  successor 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 
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Following  the  signing  of  the  Lend-Leass  Act  of  March  11,  19^1,  the 
Government  greatly  expanded  its  purchase  program  relating  to  agricultural 
products  to  provide  needed  supplies  for  Great  Britain,  other  United  Nations 
countries,  and  related  war  purposes.  Under  this  expanded  program  large 
quantities  of  citrus  fruits,  mostly  processed,  were  "bought  during  19l+l-H5« 
Purchases  of  concentrated  orange  and  lemon  juice,  canned  orange  and  grape- 
fruit juice,  and  canned  grapefruit  segments,  were  especially  large.  In 
19^3,  a  year  of  heavy  Government  "buying,  purchases  included  2,352,03s  cases 
of  canned  grapefruit  juice,  95t96l  gallons  of  concentrated  grapefruit 
juice,  2^9»S»H2  cases  of  canned  grapefruit  segments,  910,950  gallons  of 
concentrated  lemon  juice,  313»1^8  cases  of  canned  orange  juice,  and 
l*,220,S68  gallons  of  concentrated  orange  juice  (UJ.  The  total  cost  of 
all  such  purchases  in  19^3  exceeded  35  million  dollars.  Large  quantities 
of  the  concentrated  citrus  products  were  shipped  under  lend-lease.  Until 
I9H1*  the  purchases  were  made  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation, 
and  thereafter  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  These  purchases  were 
apart  from  the  direct  buying  of  the  Array  for  its  own  use  and  for  other 
"branches  of  the  armed  forces* 

The  Government  purchases  of  surplus  citrus  fruit  during  the  early  war 
years  removed  price-depressing  quantities  from  the  usual  market  channels, 
therehy  tending  to  give  support  to  prices  received  by  growers.  This 
broadened  the  market  for  citrus  but  it  involved  a  cost  to  the  Government. 
The  purchases  for  lend-lease  and  related  war  activities  further  broadened 
the  market  for  citrus  when  the  rapidly  increasing  production  was  threatening 
to  outstrip  the  demand  of  the  usual  markets* 

RSQUIREMMTS  AND  ALLOCATIONS 

Following  the  formal  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World  War  II, 
demand  for  fresh  and  processed  citrus  fruit  mounted  rapidly.  It  soon 
considerably  exceeded  domestic  supplies  despite  the  sharp  increases  in 
production.  Requirements  for  lend-lease  and  other  foreign  shipment  were 
large.  The  requirements  of  the  United  States  military  and  related  war 
services  increased  yearly,  especially  for  processed  citrus.  In  addition, 
the  demand  of  civilians  in  this  country  became  ever  stronger.  It  thus 
became  necessary  to  distribute  the  short  supplies  among  the  various 
claimants.  This  led  to  the  creation  of  certain  committees  and  the 
issuance  of  numerous  orders  having  a  "bearing  on  the  distribution  and 
utilization  of  citrus  fruit  and  other  foods. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  citrus  fruit 
available  for  distribution,  there  was  created  within  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  Supply  Estimates  Committee  composed  of 
specialists  and  technicians  having  information  on  production  of  fresh 
citrus  fruit  and  the  packs  of  canned,  frozen,  and  otherwise  processed 
citrus  fruits  and  juices.  Representatives  of  can  companies,  food  proc- 
essors, and  other  agencies  having  pertinent  information  were  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  committee.  From  the  statistics  and  other 
evidence  presented,  agreement  was  reached  on  the  supplies  of  past  seasons 
and  the  current  season;  later  the  supplies  of  the  season  ahead  were 
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considered.  This  took  account  of  stocks  at  the  "beginning  of  each  season, 
production  or  packs,  and  imports  if  any.  The  estimates  of  supplies  for 
current  or  future  seasons  "became  the  "basis  for  allocation  among  the  various 
claimants  therefor. 

Formal  allocation  of  citrus  fruit  covered  the  period  July  1,  19^3* 
through  September  30»  I9^5t  although  distribution  and  utilization  of  citrus 
had  "been  controlled  for  some  months  "before  this  period  "by  war  food  orders. 
Three  separate  allocations  of  fresh  and  processed  citrus  fruit  were  made. 
The  first,  Allocation  I,  extended  from  July  1,  I9U3  through  June  30, 
I9UU  ($).     The  second,  Allocation  II  (10)  was  designed  to  cover  the 
following  12-month  period,  "but  it  was  in  force  only  for  the  3  months  of 
July-Sept  ember  19^»  after  which  it  was  superseded  "by  Allocation  III  (n). 
The  latter  was  from  October  1,  19HU, through  September  30,  19^5.  This 
change  in  the  allocation  period  was  made  so  that  the  period  would  conform 
more  closely  with  the  citrus  harvesting,  packing,  and  shipping  season. 
Further  allocation  was  considered  unnecessary  because  prospective  total 
supplies  exceeded  estimated  total  requirements.  Furthermore,  lend-lease 
requirements  of  the  British  for  concentrated  citrus  juices  were  no  longer 
recognized. 

Official  allocations  of  food  up  to  July  1,  19^3»were  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  from  July  1,  19^3, through  June  30,  I9H5,  by 
the  War  Food  Administrator;  and  beginning  July  1,  19^5»  again  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  allocations  of  citrus  fruit  were  based  on 
prospective  supplies  and  stated  requirements  of  claimant  agencies.  They 
reflected  the  determinations  and  advice  of  special  allocation  committees, 
first,  the  Inter-Agency  Food  Allocation  Committee,  and  then,  beginning 
October  29,  19^3»  **s  successor,  the  Food  Requirements  and  Allocations 
Committee.  The  latter  committee  was  assisted  by  a  technical  fruits  and 
vegetables  subcommittee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  War  Food  Administration,  State  Department,  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  War  Production  Board,  War  Shipping  Administration, 
War  Department,  Navy  Department,  and  other  agencies. 

Allocations  of  fresh  and  processed  citrus  fruits  were  made  principally 
to  United  States  civilians  and  United  States  military  and  war  services. 
Allocations  of  processed  citrus  were  more  widespread  than  those  of  fresh 
however.  Although  canned  citrus  fruit  and  unconcent rated  juices  went 
mainly  to  United  States  civilians  and  United  States  military  and  war  ser- 
vices, concentrated  juices  and  citrus- juice  powder  went  largely  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  British  services  overseas,  and  liberated  areas.  The  con- 
centrated juices  were  shipped  principally  under  lend-lease. 

Of  the  total  allocable  supplies  of  13  billion  pounds  of  citrus  (farm 
weight  basis)  originally  estimated  for  the  period  July  1,  19^3-June  30,  19^t 
about  J**  percent  was  allocated  to  United  States  civilians,  15  percent  to 
United  States  military  and  war  services,  10  percent  for  export  to  foreign 
countries  and  shipment,  to  United  States  possessions,  and  1  percent  for 
contingency  reserve  (Allocation  I).  The  allocation  for  United  States 
civilians  included  about  25  percent  of  the  citrus  for  fresh  use  and  55  per- 
cent of  the  canned  citrus.  luring  this  allocation  period,  actual  disappearance 
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of  citrus  was  nearly  10  percent  larger  than  the  quantity  originally 
allocated,  mainly  "because  the  19^3"^*  citrus  crop  turned  out  to  he  larger 
than  first  estimated.  United  States  civilians  received  7  percent  more 
fresh  citrus  than  first  allocated  and  ahout  20  percent  more  canned  citrus 
juice.  Despite  the  large  noiicivilian  disappearance  of  citrus  fruit  in 
19*4-3-^,  civilian  per  capita  consumption  of  citrus,  ahout  65  pounds  of 
fresh  citrus  and  nearly  8  pounds  of  canned  citrus  juice,  was  slightly 
larger  than  in  each  of  the  immediately  preceding  3  years. 

Allocations  II  and  III  of  citrus  fruit  were  similar  to  Allocation  I* 
Allocation  II,  which  was  made  for  the  period  July  1,  19UH-June  30,  I9U5, 
was  in  force  only  for  the  3  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  These 
are  between-season  months  for  Florida  and  Texas,  where  most  of  the  citrus 
processing  is  done.  However,  California  still  makes  heavy  fresh-market 
shipments  of  lemons  and  Valencia  oranges  in  summer.  Because  of  the  relatively 
low  citrus  supplies  in  summer,  only  limited  procurement  and  shipment  could 
he  made  during  that  time.  When  Allocation  II  was  replaced  hy  Allocation  III, 
effective  October  1,  19^+»  the  requirements  of  the  former  remained  sub- 
stantially unchanged  to  he  met  from  the  new  allocation. 

Allocation  III,  which  covered  the  crop  year  ending  Septemher  p,  19^5» 
provided  originally  for  the  distribution  of  13«8  billion  pounds  of  citrus, 
farm-weight  hasis.  This  was  2  percent  smaller  than  the  estimated  disposition 
in  19^^-HH  hut  was  still  more  than  enough  to  meet  estimated  total  requirements. 
In  the  new  allocation,  United  States  civilians  were  assigned  J^.G   percent 
of  the  allocable  supplies,  United  States  military  and  war  services  17*7  per- 
cent, and  exports  and  shipments  7»7  percent.  The  United  States  civilian  and 
noncivillan  shares  were  ahout  the  same  as  for  Allocation  I,  hut  the  United 
States  military  and  war  services  were  given  considerahly  more,  and  exports 
and  shipments  were  assigned  correspondingly  less,  than  in  the  first 
allocation.  As  with  Allocation  I,  total  supplies  again  turned  out  larger 
than  estimated  early  in  the  period,  resulting  in  increased  disposition. 
Although  total  citrus  supplies  exceeded  requirements,  not  enough  canned 
grapefruit  segments  were  availahle  even  to  meet  military  requirements.  Hone 
had  "been  allocated  to  United  States  civilians.  This  meant  the  substitution 
of  other  items  -  canned  pineapple  by  the  United  States  military  and  fresh 
citrus  hy  United  States  civilians.  Even  though  United  States  civilians 
shared  the  19*^-^5  citrus  supplies  with  others,  civilian  per  capita  consump- 
tion, ahout  66  pounds  of  fresh  citrus  and  slightly  less  than  8  pounds  of 
canned  citrus  juice,  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  ^receding  year.  War  food 
orders  and  rationing  tended  to  reduce  consumption  of  canned  citrus  juices 
in  winter,  when  supplies  of  fresh  citrus  are  seasonally  large,  and  to  increase 
consumption  in  summer. 


CITRUS  PACKING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  ORDERS 

The  packing,  shipment,  and  distribution,  of  fresh  and  processed  citrus 
fruit  during  the  war  were  closely  controlled  by  Government  orders  designed 
to  conserve  critical  materials  and  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  processed 
foods,  including  citrus,  for  the  armed  forces,  lend-lease,  and  other  Govern- 
ment requirements.  These  orders  specified  the  kinds  of  material  that  might 
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"be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  metal,  glass,  and  other  containers  for 
processed  foods;   the  style,   size,  and  number  of  each  that  might  he  made; 
the  volume  of  particular  foods  that  might  be  packed;   set-asides  of  such 
foods  for  Government  purchase  or  allocation;  and  related  provisions 
affecting  fresh  and  processed  citrus*     As  a  consequence,   supplies  of 
critical  materials  were  economized  and  Government  requirements  for  citrus 
were  met  almost  entirely,  hut  civilian  demand  for  processed  citrus  was 
not  fully  satisfied*     Although  civilians  did  not  always  get  as  much  canned 
and  frozen  citrus  segments  and  juice  as  they  wanted,   they  generally  did 
receive  adequate  supplies  of  fresh  citrus  when  they  were  in  season* 

Primary  Conservation  and  Limitation  Orders 

Among  the  first  wartime  orders  affecting  the  packing  of  fruit  was 
Conservation  Order  M-Sl,  issued  February  11,  19**2»  by  the  War  Production 
Board  (see  Appendix)*     This  order,   the  purpose  of  which  was  to  conserve 
the  supply  and  direct  the  distribution  of  tlnplate  and  terneplate,  placed 
restrictions  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  tin  cans*     It  was  soon  followed 
by  Conservation  Order  M-S6  and  Supplementary  Order  M-26-a,   both  issued 
March  13,  19^2,  by  the  War  Production  Board*     M-86  was  a  general  order 
directing  canners  to  set  aside  such  canned  foods  packed  by  them  as  the 
Government  might  order  from  time  to  time*     M-86-a  directed  the  set-aside 
of  certain  quantities  of  food  packed  in  19**2»  but  it  excluded  citrus* 
Because  the  19H1-H2  season  for  canning  citrus  was  well  advanced  by  the 
time  these  three  orders  were  issued,  they  did  not  directly  affect  the 
I9U1-U2  packs  of  canned  citrus  segments  and  juice,  but  succeeding  packs 
were  greatly  affected  by  revisions  of  M-81  and  by  accompanying  or  related 
set-aside  orders* 

Manufacture  and  use  of  glass  containers  and  closures  during  wartime 
were  regulated  by  Limitation  Order  L-103,   issued  May  11,  19*42;  Supplementary 
Order  L-10>-a,   issued  April  13,  19^3;  and  Supplementary  Order  L-103-b, 
issued  July  1,  19^3t  ^7  *ne  ^ar  Production  Board*     Closures  for  glass 
containers  were  further  regulated  by  Conservation  Order  M-10U,  as  amended 
January  1,   19^3*     As  only  relatively  small  quantities  of  citrus  juice  had 
been  packed  in  glass  containers,   these  limitation  and  conservation  orders 
had  only  minor  effects  upon  the  wartime  distribution  of  citrus*     L-103-& 
expired  September  30,  19^3,  L-lOJ-b  was  terminated  on  December  17,  19%, 
and  L-103  was  terminated  on  October  31,  19^6* 

Manufacture  and  use  of  new  wooden  shipping  containers  during  wartime 
were  regulated  by  Limitation  Order  L-232,   issued  March  1,  19^3,  by  the 
War  Production  Board*     This  order  and  the  revisions  thereof  specified  the 
style  and  size  of  new  wooden  containers  that  might  be  made  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  might  be  used  for  packing  and  shipping  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables*     For  fresh  citrus  fruit,  they  specified  the  dimensions  to 
which  new  boxes  must  conform  but   did  not  limit  the  volume  of  fresh  citrus 
that  might  be  shipped  in  them*     Despite  the  limitations  imposed  by  this 
order,   carlot   shipments  of  fresh  citrus  fruit  by  rail  and  boat  attained 
new  highs  during  19^3-^5* 
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Orders  Affecting  the  19H2-I+3  Crop 

The  19U2-H3,  l9h^-UUt  and  I9IA-U5  citrus  crops  were  greatly  affected 
"by  Government  regulations  prescribing  packing  quotas  and  set-asides  for 
Government  agencies.     On  December  9»  19^ »  Conservation  Order  M-gl  was 
amended  to  include,  among  other  things,  packing  quotas  for  canned  citrus 
in  the  19U2-J43  season.     The  manufacture  and  use  of  tin  cans  for  the  new 
packs  of  grapefruit   segments,    orange  juice,  and  "blended  orange  and  grape- 
fruit juice,   were  set  at  levels  not  to  exceed  the  quantities  required  to 
"be  set-aside  for  the  Government  under  M-26-e,  also  issued  on  that  date. 
Bat  no  limit  was  placed  upon  canned  grapefruit  juice.     Citrus  set-asides 
from  the  19^2-^3  packs  as  percentages  of  the  respective  19^1-^2  packs  were 
as  follows:     Grapefruit   segments,  19  percent;   grapefruit  juice,  48;   orange 
juice,   21;  and  "blended  orange  and  grapefruit  juice,  100  percent. 

The  establishment  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  December  10,  19^t   soon  resulted  in  this  new 
agency  taking  over  from  the  War  Production  Board  the  order  M-Sl  insofar 
as  cans  for  food  were  concerned  and  issuing  a  series  of  "Food  Distribution 
Orders*   (FDO'S)   regulating  set-asides,   shipments,  and  the  like.     Because 
of  the  latter  transfer  of  functions,  M-26,   the  set-aside  order  of  the  War 
Production  Board,   was  revoked  March  26,  19^3»     With  the  creation  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  on  April  19,  19^3#   tna*  agency  handled  the  food 
distribution  orders.     Still  later,  beginning  April  20,  1944,   such  orders 
were  designated  "War  Food  Orders"  (WFO'S). 

The  first  order  of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  affecting 
citrus  was  FDO-3,   issued  January  5t  19^3*     ^or  tne  period  January  6,  19^3" 
March  JL9  19^3»   sales  and  delivery  of  any  canned  grapefruit  juice  were 
limited  to  the  quantities  stated  in  Government  war  contracts.     Beginning 
January  9»  1943»  this  order  restricted  the  manufacture  of  concentrated 
citrus  juice  to  that  meeting  the  specifications  prescribed  either  by  the 
procurement  division  of  any  Government  agency  or  by  a  Government  war 
contract.     Sales  were  limited  to  Government  war  contracts.     Production  of 
single-strength  juice  was  limited  to  that  needed  to  meet  a  Government  war 
contract,   except  that  production  specifications   of  M-S6  still   could  be  met. 
FD0-3f  as  amended,  was  designed  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  citrus 
juices  for  direct  war  requirements,  to  promote  the  maximum  utilization  of 
existing  facilities  for  producing  concentrated  juices,  and  to  hold  back 
supplies  of  the  canned  product  while  fresh  fruit  was  abundant.     The  order, 
as  amended,   was  terminated  August  27,  19^5* 

Wartime  set-aside  of  fresh  citrus  fruit  was  handled  through  FDO-6, 
issued  January  12,  1943,  FDO-6-1,   issued  January  20,   1943,  FDO-6-2,  issued 
April  20,  19^3»  and  ensuing  amendments.     FD0-6  was  a  general  set-aside 
order,  FDO-6-1  detailed  specific  set-asides,  and  FDO-6-2  prescribed 
minimum  standards  for  oranges  and  lemons  set  aside  for  processing. 
FDO-6-1  specified  that  beginning  January  24,  1943,   every  citrus  handler 
in  California  and  Arizona  set  aside  for  the  requirements  of  Government 
agencies  and  processors  a  quantity  of  oranges  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
quantity  shipped  during  each  weekly  shipping  period.     California  and 
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Arizona  orange  handlers  were  released  from  the  set-aside  provisions  of 
FDO-6-1  on  October  31,  191+3,  "by  the  issuance  of  Amendment  2  to   that  order. 
Set-aside  requirements  under  this  order  were  not  made  applicable  to  any 
citrus  fruits  except  California-Arizona  oranges. 

Conservation  Order  M-86,  as  amended  and  supplemented,   of  the  War 
Production  Board,   insofar  as  it  dealt  with  the  set-aside,  allocation, 
sale,  and  delivery  of  canned  and  processed  foods,   including  citrus,  was 
superseded  February  19,  19^3,  by  FDO-22,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.     This  was  a  general  order.     The  set-aside  provisions  of 
M-S6-e  relating  to  canned  citrus  were  reissued  on  the  same  date  through 
FDO-22-1;   also  on  February  19,  19^3,  FDO-22-2  was  issued  continuing  the 
set-asides  of  the  I9U2-U3  packs  of  grapefruit   segments  and  blended  grape- 
fruit and  orange  juice  at  19  and  100  percent  of  the  respective  191+1-^2 
packs  but  increasing  the  percentage  for  grapefruit  juice  from  hS  to  5#  per- 
cent and  changing  the  percentage  for  orange  juice  from  a  total  of  21  per- 
cent for  all  States  to  U5  percent  for  Florida  and  21  percent  for  all  other 
States.     Although  set-asides  of  some  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
changed  through  FDO-22-k,  issued  May  IS,  19^3*  and  again  through  Amend- 
ment 1  to  FD0-22-M-,   issued  August  19,  19^3t  the  latter  percentages  re- 
aained  unchanged.     These  set-asides  in  millions  of  cases  of  2^  No.  2  cans 
were  as  follows:     Grapefruit  segments,   0.9 »  blended  grapefruit  and  orange 
juice,  2.3;  grapefruit  juice,  7»6;  Florida  orange  juice,  1.5;  and  other 
orange  juice,  0.2. 

Government  set-asides  of  fresh  citrus  fruit  during  the  19H2-H3  season 
came  from  a  crop  that  was  about  Ik  percent  larger  than  the  preceding  crop. 
The  set-asides  of  canned  citrus  juices  came  from  a  seasonal  pack  that  was 
up  about  two-thirds.     Because  canned  citrus  segments  were  limited  to  the 
quantity  required  by  the  Government  the  pack  was  down  nearly  four-fifths. 
Thus,  despite  the  large  Government  set-asides,   civilian  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  fresh  citrus  fruit  during  the  19^2-43  season,  at  60  pounds,  was 
slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding  season.     Civilian  per  capita 
consumption  of  canned  citrus  Juices,  at  ^.3  pounds,  likewise  was  slightly 
larger,  but  that  of  canned  citrus  segments,  at  0.31  pound,     was   substantially 
smaller* 

The  19^3-^  Season 

In  the  19^3-^  citrus  season,   food  distribution  orders  restricted 
the  shipment  of  fresh  Texas  grapefruit  and  required  a  further  set  aside  of 
California-Arizona  summer  oranges.     To  assure  that  enough  grapefruit  would 
remain  for  processing  to  meet  both  the  military  and  civilian  requirement 
for  the  processed  fruit,  FD0-S5  and  FDO-S5-I  were  issued  October  lk9  19^3, 
by  the  War  Food  Administration.     F20-S5  *as  a  general  order  covering 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  grapefruit  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
of  Texas.     FDO-S5-I  limited  Texas  shipments  of  white  grapefruit  for  fresh 
use  during  the  period  October  15,   19*+3-January  1,  191+U,  to  approximately 
2  million  boxes.     Individual  handlers  were  permitted  to  make  shipments  from 
the  restricted  area  during  this  period  of  a  quantity  not   exceeding  20  per- 
cent of  their  total  19H2-I13  seasons  grapefruit   shipments.     When  it  became 
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apparent   in  early  November  that  production  of  grapefruit  would  "be  large 
enough  to  meet  the  essential  needs  for  "both  fresh  use  and  processing, 
FD0-S5-1  was  terminated  effective  November  12,  19I+3.     (FD0-S5-1,  Termi- 
nation).    FDO-85,   tlie  general  order,  was  not  revoked  until  June  27,  19^ 
(FDO-85,  Termination). 

Through  Amendment   3  to  WFO-6-1  (FDO-6-l),   effective  July  16,   I9HH, 
the  set  aside  of  California-Arizona  oranges  was  resumed  to  assure  that 
adequate  supplies  would  he  available  for  processing  into  single-strength 
orange  juice  for  our  armed  forces.     Handlers  were  required  to   set  aside 
a  quantity  of  oranges  equal  to  10  percent  of  their  weekly  shipments  in 
fresh-fruit  channels.     A  year  earlier  the  set-aside  was  20  percent. 
Effective  August  13,  19^i  tne  set-aside  was  reduced  to  5  percent 
(WF0-6-1,  Amdt.  H),  and  effective  September  3,  it  was  terminated 
(WF0-6-1,  Amdt.  5). 

Packing  quotas  for  canned  citrus  products  in  the  19^3"^  season  were 
continued  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  preceding  season  by  an  amendment  to 
Conservation  Order  M-Sl,  issued  October  23,  19^3»     Tbat  is  to  say,  the 
quota  for  grapefruit  juice  was  unlimited,  whereas  those  for  other  citrus 
products  were  limited  to  the  quantities  to  be  set  aside  for  Government 
disposition  under  FDO-22.     As  a  further  means  of  conserving  can  materials, 
packers  were  required  to  make  maxim-am  use  of  No.  10  cans.     This  was  first 
required  on  March  12,  19^3»   through  an  amendment   to  M-81. 

Government   set-asides  of  canned  citrus  fruit  and  canned  citrus-fruit 
juices  from  the  191+3-hH  packs  were  specified  in  FDO-22-5,   effective 
December  1,  19^3*     Canners  were  required  to  set  aside  quantities  of  their 
new  packs  of  grapefruit  juice  equal  to  32  percent  of  their  19^2-1+3  packs* 
Other  set-asides  were  stated  as  percentages  of  the  19U1-U2  packs,  as 
follows*     Grapefruit  segments,  55  percent;   orange  juice,  U2  percent;  and 
blended  citrus  juice,  60  percent.     These  percentages  were  based  upon  the 
19^1-h2  and  19^2-^3  packs  as  then  estimated.     Through  Amendment  1  to 
FDO-22-5,   effective  February  28,  191*1*,   the  percentage  for  grapefruit 
juice  was  increased  from  32  to   38  percent.     The  latter  percentage  was 
increased  further  to  Ul  percent,  and  orange  juice  from  42  to  US  percent, 
by  Amendment  2  to  FDO-22-5,  effective  March  17,  19Hh.     The  revised  set- 
asides  were  as  follows,  in  millions  of  cases  of  2h  No.   2  cans:     Grapefruit 
juice,  9*5?  grapefruit  segments,   2.5:  orange  juice,  2.2;  and  blended 
Juice,  1.4.     The  total  was  about   3  million  cases  larger  than  the  quantity 
ordered  set  aside  out  of  the  19U2-43  packs. 

The  19^- 3"^-  packs  of  canned  citrus  products  were  more  than  enough  to 
meet  noncivilian  requirements,   except  for  canned  grapefruit   segments.     The 
pack  of  about  1  million  cases  of  grapefruit   segments  fell   short  by  1.5  mil- 
lion cases  of  being  enough.     With  the  total  pack  of  canned  citrus  jaices 
15  percent  larger  than  the  1942-43  pack,  civilian  per  capita  consumption 
of  such  juices  nearly  doubled,   reaching  a  new  high  of  nearly  8  pounds. 
Practically  no  canned  citrus  segments  were  available  to  civilians  but 
civilian  per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  citrus  increased  by  8  pounds, 
to  reach  a  new  high  of  about   68  pounds.     These  new  highs  in  civilian  per 
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capita  consumption  of  citrus  fruit  were  possible  only  "because  the  19^3-^1+ 
citrus  crop  was  one-eighth  larger  than  the  preceding  crop.     The  increased 
supplies  of  citrus  fruit  compensated  in  part  for  the  reduced  supplies  of 
deciduous  fruit  from  the  short  19^3  crop. 

The  19WM-5  Season 

Government  set-asides  of  canned  citrus  segments  and  citrus-fruit 
juices  from  the  19UH-U5  packs  were  prescribed  in  WFO-22-7,   issued 
October  7t  19^»     Canners  were  required  to  set  aside  quantities  of  their 
new  packs  equal  to  the  following  percentages  of  their  19^3-^  packs: 
Grapefruit  juice,   39  percent;   orange  juice,   ]D  percent;   and  blended 
orange  and  grapefruit  juice,   32  percent*     The  set-aside  for  grapefruit 
segments  was  placed  at  58  percent  of  their  19^1-^  packs.     Through 
Amendment  1  to  WFO-22-7,  effective  February  1J,  19^5 •  the  percentage  for 
grapefruit  juice  was  increased  to  Ul  percent,  that  of  orange  juice  to 
56  percent,  and  that   of  blended  juice  to  h$  percent.     For  grapefruit 
segments  the  order  was  changed  to  require  the  entire  new  pack  to  be  set 
aside.     The  revised  set-asides  in  terms  of  millions  of  cases  of  2h  No.  2  cans 
were  as  follows:     Grapefruit  juice,  10.8;   orange  juice,  H, 5;  and  blended 
juice,   3»9»     ^be  entire  pack  of  grapefruit  segments  that  was  to  be  set 
aside  turned  out  to  be  0.5  million  cases. 

Conservation  Order  M-Sl,  as  amended  January  1,  19^5»  permitted  the 
packing  of  unlimited  quantities  of  canned  grapefruit  segments,  grapefruit 
juice,   orange  juice,   and  blended  juice. 

To  assure  the  largest  possible  19^4- ^5  pack  of  canned  grapefruit 
segments,  the  type  of  pack  especially  suitable  for  use  by  the  military 
services  and  Government  agencies,   WFO-118  was  issued  effective 
November  29,  19^.     This  order  required  processors  of  grapefruit  segments 
to  pack  their  entire  production  in  canned  form  and  so  meant   that  the 
production  of  frozen  segments  must  be  discontinued. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Government  more  quickly  and  fully  to  meet 
its  requirements  for  canned  grapefruit  juice  and  blended  grapefruit  and 
orange  juice,  WFO-122  was  issued  effective  January  IS,  19^5»     This  order 
required  canners  of  these  juices  to  confine  sales,   deliveries,  and  ship- 
ments to  the  armed  forces.     Meanwhile,   civilians  were  to  be   supplied  from 
stocks  already  in  wholesale  and  retail  channels.     Bationing  of  these  two 
canned  juices  to  consumers  was  resumed  January  18,   19^5»   in  order  to  dis- 
tribute more  equably  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers  and  retailers* 
For  the   reason  given  above,  WFO-122  was  amended  (Amdt.  l)   effective 
January  30t  19^5t   requiring  canners  of  orange  juice  produced  from  fruit 
grown  in  Florida  and  Texas  to  confine  sales,   deliveries,  and  shipments  to 
the  armed  forces.     WFO-122,  as  amended,  required  in  effect  that  processors 
set  aside  their  entire  current  production  of  canned  citrus  for  Government 
use  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  WFO-22-7,  which  required  that  only 
a  part  of  the  I9HU-U5  packs  be  so  set  aside.     Canners  were  released 
individually  from  the  restriction  of  WFO-122  as  soon  as  they  had  fulfilled 
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their  set-aside  requirements  under  WFO-22-7.      With  the  end  of   the  war 
with  Japan  in  August  19^5,   WFO-122  was  terminated,   effective  August  2f, 
Also  terminated,    effective   this  date,   were  WFO-3,   WFO-6,   and  WFO-112. 

Despite  the  sharp  increases  in  Government   set-asides  of  processed 
citrus  from  the  19^-1+5  packs  —  an   increase   of  UO  percent  in  citrus 
juices  alone  over  the  19*+3-14+  set-asides  —  civilian  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  canned  citrus  juices  during  the  I9HI+-I+5  season  continued  near  the 
8-pound  level    of  19*+3~^4»     Consumption  of  processed  citrus   segments  was 
negligible,   as   it   was  in  the  preceding   season.     At   the  same  time,   civilian 
consumption  of  fresh  citrus  dropped  1.7  pounds  per  person  to  a  level  of 
66.2  pounds. 

With  the  rapid  freeing  of  the  citrus  industry  from  packing  and 
distribution  controls  following  the  end  of  fighting  in  19*+5»   civilian 
supplies  of  canned  citrus  juices  once  more  "became  plentiful.     Per  capita 
consumption  of  canned  citrus  juices  reached  a  new  high  of  12.6  pounds  in 
the  19*+5~*+6  season.     Civilian  consumption  of  canned  citrus   segments  in 
this   season,   about  0.5  pound  per  person,  approached  the  prewar  rate. 
VJith  the  abrupt   decline  in  military  procurement   and  with  production  still 
mounting,    emphasis  was   shifted  from  dividing  none- too-plentiful   supplies 
of  fresh  and  processed  citrus  among  civilian  and  war  claimants  to  expanding 
civilian  consumption  and  to  finding  new  outlets  and  uses. 

CONSUMER  RATIONING 

Rationing  of  citrus  fruit  to  consumers  constituted  another  feature 
in  the  controlled  distribution  of  fruits  and  other  foods  during  the  war. 
It  ranked  in  importance  with  such  other  measures  as  allocation  to  principal 
claimants  and  Government   set-asides  for  war  purposes.     In  fact,   consumer 
rationing  of  citrus  fruits  was  greatly  conditioned  by  the  actions  taken 
under  other  food  production  and  distribution  programs.     Furthermore,    such 
rationing  made  the  individual  consumer  and  family  keenly  aware  of  the 
national  food  problem  because  of  the  limitations  it   imposed  upon  the  pur- 
chase and  hence  the  eating  of  various  foods* 

Only  processed  citrus  fruit  was  rationed  to  consumers.     Fresh  citrus 
continued  unrationed.     In  fact,    civilian  consumption  of  fresh  citrus  in 
place  of  canned  or  frozen  sections  was  encouraged  as  a  means  of  conserving 
scarce  critical  materials  required  in  the  canning  process.     But  rationing 
covered  canned  and  frozen  sections  as  well  as  canned  and  frozen  juices 
and  other  products,    such  as  citrus  marmalade.      Consumer  rationing  of 
processed  citrus  fruit  began  March  1,  19*+3»  with  the  rationing  of  other 
processed  foods;    it   ended  August  15t  19^5»  when  all  processed  foods  were 
removed  from  rationing.     But  canned  citrus  juices  were  rationed  intermittently 
for  only  19  months  of  this  30- inonth  period,  and  other  citrus  products  were 
rationed  for  fewer  months. 

Rationing  of  processed  citrus,  as  of  other  processed  foods,  was 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration   (OPA) ,   assisted  by  many 
local  boards.     The  rationing  was  done  under  the  authority  of  Ration  Order 
No.  13t  as   supplemented  and  amended,   issued  by  the  OPA.     The  items  rationed 
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were  assigned  point  values,  running  from  zero  upward,  which  were  adjusted 
up  or  down  as  needed,  usually  at  the  "beginning  of  each  monthly  ration 
period,  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  foods  into  consumption.  Consumers 
were  issued  stamps  of  assigned  point  values  which  they  were  to  exchange 
for  the  rationed  goods  at  time  of  purchase.  War  Ration  Books  2  and  h 
contained  the  stamps  for  processed  foods,  including  citrus* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rationing  of  processed  foods,  March  1,  19^3» 
canned  grapefruit  juice,  other  canned  citrus  juices,  canned  grapefruit 
sections,  and  frozen  citrus,  were  included  among  the  items  rationed.  Of 
the  canned  citrus,  10  points  per  can  were  Initially  assigned  to  the  popular 
No*  2  can.  Other  can  sizes  were  assigned  points  roughly  in  proportion. 
Frozen  citrus  was  assigned  13  points  per  package  for  containers  ranging  in 
weight  from  1  pound  to  1  pound  and  2  ounces.  Citrus  marmalade  was  never 
actually  rationed,  although  it  was  assigned  a  zero  point  value,  effective 
October  JL9   19^3«  **  va^   removed  entirely  from  rationing  September  17,  19^t 
along  with  other  marmalades,  jams,  and  jellies,  because  of  the  improved 
outlook  for  fruit  and  fruit  products. 

Frozen  citrus,  including  sections  and  juice,  remained  continuously 
under  rationing  from  March  1,  19^3»  until  January  2,  19^U,  when  it  was 
assigned  zero  point  value.  It  was  removed  entirely  from  rationing  on 
July  2,  19^;  only  negligible  quantities  of  frozen  citrus  were  ever 
available  for  rationing.  Canned  grapefruit  sections  continued  under 
rationing  until  January  30,  19^,  when  a  zero  point  value  was  assigned. 
It  was  eliminated  completely  from  rationing  on  April  2  of  that  year, 
because  of  the  small,  unevenly  distributed  supplies  that  were  available 
for  rationing  and  because  the  new  packs  were  reserved  for  Government 
purchase. 

Canned  citrus  juices  comprised  by  far  the  major  volume  of  the  citrus 
products  rationed.  These  juices  were  initially  rationed  for  the  period 
March  1,  lyhj-liecembeT   **•  19^3?  were  carried  at  zero  point  value  for  the 
period  December  5»  IS^Jrdakrch.  ^»  19^-J  aad  were  then  returned  to  rationing 
for  a  second  period,  March  5,  19UU-June  3,  I9UU,  From  June  3,  I9UU  forward, 
canned  orange  juice  remained  unrationed  although  it  carried  a  zero  point 
value.  However,  canned  grapefruit  juice  and  canned  blended  orange  and 
grapefruit  juice  were  returned  to  rationing  for  a  third  period,  January  18, 
19^5~August  k9   19^5*  Thereafter,  they  joined  canned  orange  juice  in  being 
carried  at  zero  point  value.  All  canned  citrus  juices  were  removed  entirely 
from  rationing  on  August  15,  19*+5»  when  rationing  of  other  processed  foods 
was  discontinued. 

The  rationing  of  canned  citrus  juices,  particularly  during  seasons  of 
large  supply  of  fresh  citrus,  tended  to  reduce  consumption  of  the  canned 
product  and  to  increase  that  of  the  fresh  fruit.  To  the  extent  that  this 
was  true,  increased  supplies  of  the  canned  juices  v/ere  available  for  con- 
sumption later  when  supplies  of  fresh  citrus  were  seasonally  low.  But 
because  the  point  values  assigned  to  canned  citrus  juices  were  low  in 
relation  to  those  for  other  canned  fruits  and  fruit  juices,  and  because 
civilians  were  allocated  large  supplies  of  the  canned  citrus  juices,  total 
civilian  consumption  of  them  was  large  although  somewhat  less  than  it 
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otherwise  would  have  "been.  As  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
civilian  per  capita  consumption  of  canned  citrus  juices  reached  new  high 
levels,  especially  daring  the  second  and  third  of  the  three  seasons  that 
they  were  rationed* 

MAXIMUM  PRICE  REGULATIONS 

Prices  of  citrus  fruit  were  regulated  during  wartime  as  part  of  the 
national  effort  to  stabilize  the  cost  of  living  and  to  check  inflation. 
To  halt  excessive  increases  in  price,  ceilings  were  established  above 
which  prices  could  not  legally  rise.  It  also  was  recognized  that  regula- 
tion of  prices  would  help  to  insure  a  "better  distribution  of  the  fruit 
than  would  take  place  if  prices  were  not  regulated.  Furthermore,  price 
control  was  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  such  distribution  measures  as 
war  food  orders  and  rationing. 

Maximum  price  regulations  covered  both  fresh  and  processed  citrus 
fruits  at  all  levels  of  sale  from  the  grower  to  the  consumer,  The  processed 
fruit  that  was  covered  included  canned  citrus  juices,  canned  grapefruit 
sections,  frozen  grapefruit  sections,  frozen  citrus  juices,  and  citrus 
marmalades,  From  the  standpoint  of  volume  and  vaUie  of  fruit,  the  most 
significant  regulations  were  those  covering  fresh  oranges,  grapefruit, 
and  lemons,  and  canned  orange  juice,  grapefruit  juice,  and  blended  orange 
and  grapefruit  juice.  These  items  were  the  most  regulated,  so  they  are 
discussed  here  in  greatest  detail. 

Maximum  price  regulations  relating  to  citrus  fruits  were  established 
and  administered  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  This  was  done  under 
authority  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  19^2,  the  Stabilization  Act 
of  13*+2,  subsequent  legislation,  and  related  authorization. 

Regulation  of  citrus  prices  extended  from  April  23,  19^2,  to  October  2U, 
19^6,  a  period  of  about  H-l/2  years.  The  first  15  months  of  price  control 
were  characterized  by  exploration,  development,  and  temporary  regulations, 
Inuring  the  next  27  months,  price  control  was  on  a  firm  operating  basis, 
with  relatively  minor  changes  in  methods  and  regulations.  Decontrol  marked 
the  last  12  months,  with  numerous  exemptions  and  suspensions,  and  the  final 
removal  of  all  citrus  fruit  from  price  regulation. 

At  the  time  general  price  control  was  inaugurated  in  19^2,  prices  for 
citrus  fruits  were  moving  steadily  upward.  Grower  prices  were  placed  under 
control  early  in  the  19^+2-^3  season,  but  the  relatively  high  ceilings  that 
were  set  permitted  further  rises  in  price.  The  index  of  prices  received  by 
growers  for  citrus  fruits  (1935-39  =  100)  rose  from  117  for  the  19H1-U2  crop 
to  l6S  for  the  19U2-U3  crop.  It  advanced  to  192  for  the  19^3-Uk  crop;  it 
stayed  virtually  at  that  point  for  the  remaining  two  seasons  of  control. 

Maximum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  fruits  during  wartime  are 
listed  comprehensively  by  date  of  issue  in  the  Appendix.  These  regulations 
are  summarized  by  type  of  fruit,  level  of  sale,  and  status  of  price,  in 
table  3»  Periods  of  price  control  are  shown  by  type  of  fruit  and  level  of 
sale  in  figure  3» 
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PERIODS  OF  PRICE  CONTROL 
for  CITRUS   FRUITS  and  JUICES 

level  1942        1943        1944        1945        1946 

OF  SALE 

# 
PACKER 

WHOLESALER 

RETAILER 


i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 1 '  i  '■  i  '■  i 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 1 

FRESH   CITRUS    FRUITS 


PACKER 

WHOLESALER 

RETAILER 


1  '    I    '    '    |    '    '    I    '    '    I I'M 


I    '    '    I   '    '    I 


CANNED  CITRUS  JUICES 


FIGURE  3#  -  Prices  for  canned  citrus  juices  were  regulated  from  May  19*42 
until  December  19^5»  an&  prices  for  fresh  citrus  fruits  were  regulated 
from  October  19*42  until  October  19*4-6.  Price  control  also  varied  by 
place  of  sale. 


Price  Regulation  in  19*42 

Regulation  of  maximum  prices  of  citrus  fruit  during  wartime  began 
with  the  issuance  of  The  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation  on  April  2g,  19*42. 
This  was  a  general  regulation  covering  many  commodities  and  services.  Al- 
though it  covered  processed  citrus  fruits  and  juices,  it  did  not  apply  to 
fresh  citrus  fruits,  which  were  excluded  from  the  regulation  along  with  all 
other  raw  and  unprocessed  agricultural  commodities  or  greenhouse  commodities, 
except  bananas.  For  processed  citrus  fruit,  this  regulation  "froze"  prices 
at  the  highest  price  charged  by  a  seller  for  delivery  during  March  19*42, 
or  in  the  event  a  particular  item  was  not  delivered  in  March  19**2»  then  at 
the  highest  offering  price  for  delivery  during  that  month.  It  became 
effective  for  sales  at  the  processor  and  wholesale  levels  on  May  11,  19*+2» 
and  at  the  retail  level  on  May  18,  19*42.  However,  it  became  effective 
upon  the  date  of  issuance  regarding  the  provision  that  price  records  for 
March  19*42  be  preserved  for  examination  by  the  OPA. 
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Table  3»~  Citrus  fruits  and  juices:  Summary  of  important  maximum  price 
regulations  and  other  factors  affecting  control  of  citrus  prices 

during  \<artime 


Commodity  and 
level  of  sale 


Regulation  or 
other  control  factor 


Effective 
date 


Status  of 
prices 


Fresh  citrus  fruit: 

Level  of  sale    : 

Packer        : 

: 

: 


Wholesaler 


He  tail  er 


1. 
2. 

I 

5. 

6. 

7. 
S. 


*  9. 
:10. 

ill. 
: 

:  1. 
:  2. 

:  ? 
:  4. 

:  5. 
:  6. 

:  7. 

%   8. 

• 

i  9. 

• 

:10. 
ill. 
: 

:  1. 
:  2. 

i   4. 

i  5. 
:  6. 

J  7. 

:  3. 

:  9. 
:10. 

ill. 

• 

:12. 
si  3. 


GMPR Apr.  28,  1Q42  1/  Tree 

TMPR  22 Oct.  5,  1942  . . .  Controlled 

TMPR  22,  Amdt.  2 Oct.  9,  1942  ...  Free 

MPR  292 Jan.  11,  19U3  ..  Controlled 

MPR  426,  Amdt.  19 Feb.  23,  1944  ..  Controlled 

SO  132,  Amdt.  9 Nov.  19,  1945  ..  Free 

SO  132,  Amdt.  14 Jan.  4,  1946  . . .  Controlled 

Expiration  of  Price  Control 

Extension  Act  of  1942 July  1,  1946  ...  Free 

Price  Control  Extension 

Act  of  1946 July  25,  1946  ..  Controlled 

Short  Supply  List  of 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  ..  Sept.  1,  1946  ••  Controlled  2/ 
SO  132,  Amdt.  69 Oct.  24,  1946  ..  Free 

GMPR Apr.  28,  1942  1/  Free 

TMPR  22 Oct.  5,  1942  ...  Controlled 

TMPR  22,  Amdt.  2 Oct.  9,  1942  ...  Free 

MPR  292 Jan.  11,  1943  ..  Controlled 

MPR  426,  Amdt.  21 Mar.  3,  1944  ...  Controlled 

SO  132,  Amdt.  9 Nov.  1§,  1945  ..  Free 

SO  132,  Amdt.  14 Jan.  4,  1946  ...  Controlled 

Expiration  of  Price  Control 

Extension  Act  of  1942  .....  July  1,  1946  ...  Free 
Price  Control  Extension 

Act  of  1946 July  25,  1946  ..  Controlled 

Short  Supply  List Sept.  1,  I9U6  ..  Controlled  2/ 

SO  132,  Amdt.  69 Oct.  24,  1946  ..  Free 

GMPR Apr.  28,  1942  l/  Free 

TMPR  22 Oct.  5,  1942  ...  Controlled 

MPR  280 Dec.  3,  1942  ...  Controlled 

MPR  268,  Amdt.  1 Jan.  l4,  1943  ..  Controlled 

RMPR  268  May  10,  1943  ...  Controlled 

MPR  422  3/ July  26,  1943  ..  Controlled 

MPR  423  4/ Aug.  5,  1943  ...  Controlled 

SO  132,  Amdt.  9 Nov.  19,  1945  ..  Free 

SO  132,  Amdt.  14 Jan.  4,  1946  ...  Controlled 

Expiration  of  Price  Control 

Extension  Act  of  1942  July  1,  1946  ...  Free 

Price  Control  Extension 

Act  of  1946 July  25,  1946  ..  Controlled 

Short  Supply  List Sept.  1,  1946  ..  Controlled  2/ 

SO  132,  Amdt.  69 Oct.  24,  1946  ..  Free 


-  Continued 
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Tahle  3#-  Citrus  fruit  s  and  juicesJ  Summary  of  important  maximum  price 
regulations  and  other  factors  affecting  control  of  citrus  prices 

during  wartime  -  Continued 


Commodity  and 
level  of  sale 


Regulation  or 
other  control  factor 


Status  of 
prices 


Canned  grapefruit 
juice 

Level  of  sale 
Processor 


Wholesaler 


Retailer 


1.  GMPR ;. .  Apr.  28,   19U2  1/  Free 

2.  GMPR May  11,  I9U2  ...  Controlled 

3.  GMPR,   Supp.   Reg.  1,  Amdt.    3    June  8,   19^2  ...  Free 

k,  TMPR  22 Oct.    5,  19^2  ...   Controlled 

5.  MPR  280  Dec.   3,  19H2  ...  Controlled 

6.  MPR  230,  Amdt.   8 Dec.    3,   19U2  $J     Free 

7.  MPR  306 Jan.  28,  19I+3  ..  Controlled 

8.  MPR  509   Fet).  k,  19UU  ...  Controlled 

9.  FPR  1,  Supp.   5 June  21,  19I&  ..  Controlled 

10.  FPR  1,   Supp.  12 July  2,  19U5  ...   Controlled 

11.  SO  132,  Amdt.  12 Dec.  2U,  19U5  ..  Free 


1.  GMPR Apr.  28,  19U2  1/  Free 

2.  GMPR May  11,  19^2  ...  GontJ 

3.  GMPR,   Supp.   Reg.  1,  Amdt.   3    June  8,  19U2  . 
k.   TMPR  22 Oct.    5,   19*4-2   . 

5.  MPR  280 Dec.  3,  19^2  . 

6.  MPR  237,  Amdt.  7 Jan.  lk9   I9U3 

7.  RMPR  237 May  10,  19*+ 3  . 

8.  MPR  h2l July  26,  I9U3 

9.  SO  132,  Amdt.  12 Dec.   2U,  19^5 


1.  GMPR  ., Apr.   28,  19*+2 

2.  GMPR May  18,  19*+2 

3.  GMPR,    Supp.   Reg.  1,  Amdt.   3    June  8,   I9U2 
K  TMPR  22 Oct.   5,   19^2 

5.  MPR  280 Dec.    3,   19*42 

6.  MPR  23S,  Amdt.   7 Jan.  lk9  19U3 

7.  RMPR  238  May  10,  19^3 

8.  MPR  U22  3/   July  26,   19^3 

9.  MPR  1+23  y Aug.   5,  19*+3 

10.   SO  132,  Amdt.  12 Dec.   2U,  19H5 


• . . 

. . . 
. . . 
. . . 

. . . 

.  .  . 
s  e 


Controlled 

Free 

Controlled 

Controlled 

Controlled 

Controlled 

Controlled 

Free 

Free 

Controlled 

Free 

Controlled 

Controlled 

Controlled 

Controlled 

Controlled 

Controlled 

Free 


-  Continued 
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Tahle  3»-  Citrus  fruits  and  juicesS  Summary  of  important  maximum  price 
regulations  and  other  factors  affecting  control  of  citrus  prices 

during  wartime  -  Continued 


Commodity  and 
level  of  sale 


Canned  citrus 
juices  other  than 
grapefruit 
Level  of  sale 
Processor 


Wholesaler 


Retailer 


Regulation  or 
other  ccntrcl  factor 


Effective 
date 


Status  of 
prices 


1.  GMPR Apr.  28,  19H2  l/  Free 

2.  GMPR May  11,  19H2  ...  Controlled 

3.  GMPR,  Supp.  Reg.  1,  Amdt.  3  June  8,  19^2  ...  Free 

U.  TMPR  22 Oct.  5,  19U2  ...  Controlled 

5.  MPR  280  Dec.  3,  19^2  ...  Controlled 

6.  KPR  280,  Amdt.  8 Dec.  3,  19H2  3/  Free 

7.  MPR  509 Feh.  U,  19UH  ...  Controlled 

8.  FPR  1,  Supp.  5 June  21,  IQHH  ..  Controlled 

9.  FPR  1,  Supp.  12 July  2,  19U5  ...  Controlled 

10.  SO  132,  Amdt.  12 Dec.  2U,  19U5  ..  Tree 

1.  GMPR Apr.  28,  19U2  l/  Free 

2.  GMPR May  11,  19^2  ...  Controlled 

3.  GMPR,  Supp.  Reg,  1,  Amdt.  3  June  8,  19H2  ...  Free 

h.  TMPR  22 Oct.  5,  19U2  ...  Controlled 

5.  MPR  280 Dec.  3,  19U2  ...  Controlled 

6.  MPR  237,  Amdt.  7 Jan.  lU,  191*3  ..  Controlled 

7.  RMPR  237  May  10,  I9U3  ...  Controlled 

8.  MPR  U21  July  26,  I9U3  ..  Controlled 

9.  SO  132,  Amdt.  12 Dec.  2^,  19U5  ..  Free 

1.  GMPR Apr.  28,  19U2  l/  Free 

2.  GMPR May  18,  19U2  ...  Controlled 

3.  GMPR,  Supp.  Reg.  1,  Amdt.  3  June  8,  19U2  ...  Free 

U.  TMPR  22 Oct.  5,  19I+2  ...  Controlled 

5.  MPR  280 Dec.  3,  19*42  ...  Controlled 

6.  MPR  23S,  Amdt.  7 Jan.  li,  19*+3  ••  Controlled 

7.  RMPR  238 May  10,  I9H3  ...  Controlled 

8.  MPR  U22  V   July  26,  I9U3  ..  Controlled 

9.  MPR  U23  J/  Aug.  5,  19^3  ...  Controlled 

10.  SO  132,  Amdt.  12 Dec.  2hf  19U5  ..  Free 


I 


Issue  date. 

Oranges  only. 

Group  3  an<i  ^  stores. 

Group  1  and  2  stores. 

Retroactive  from  January  22,   19*+3» 
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This  initial  regulation  of  maximum  prices  of  processed  citrus  fruits 
was  of  short  duration.  Effective  June  81,  19^2#  canned  citrus  fruits  and 
citrus  juices,  hermetically  sealed  in  containers  of  metal,  glass,  or  any- 
other  material,  were  excluded  from  maximum  price  regulation  (G-MPR,  Supp, 
Reg.  1,  Amdt.  3), 

This  exclusion  was  "based  in  part  on  Section  3  of  the  Price  Control 
Act,  which  provided  that  prices  for  farm  commodities  shall  not  he  controlled 
until  they  rise  to  certain  legal  minimum  levels.  Under  this  action, 
practically  all  processed  citrus  fruit  was  free  from  price  regulation.  Only 
frozen  citrus  products,  which  were  negligible  in  quantity,  continued  under 
price  control*  Canned  citrus  fruits  and  citrus  juices  were  included  with 
various  other  food  products  then  exempt  from  control  hut  important  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  13k2.  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
any  agricultural  commodity,  except  the  six  basic  commodities,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  determine  and  publish  a  comparable  price  if  he  finds, 
after  investigation  and  public  hearing,  that  the  production  and  consumption 
of  the  commodity  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the  base  period 
as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  of  the  basic  commod- 
ities. Pursuant  to  this  authority,  comparable  prices  were  established  for 
oranges  and  grapefruit  on  September  23,  19*42.  These  comparable  prices  were 
used  along  with  the  highest  price  between  January  and  September  19*42  in 
establishing  the  legal  minimums  for  ceilings  that  were  set  later  on  oranges 
and  grapefruit. 

Because  the  cost  of  living  continued  to  rise  during  the  summer,  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  19*42  was  amended  by  the  Stabilization  Act  of 
October  2,  19*42,  as  a  further  aid  to  check  inflation  and  to  effectuate  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Pursuant  to  the  latter  act,  Temporary  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  Ho,  22  was  issued,  effective  October  5»  19*+2«  It  spread  emergency 
price  ceilings  over  virtaally  all  food  items  that  had  previously  been  exempt 
from  control.  It  reimposed  price  control  over  canned  citrus  fruits  and 
citrus  juices  and  established  control  for  the  first  time  over  fresh  citrus 
fruits. 

Under  the  new  regulation,  60-day  emergency  price  ceilings  on  fresh  and 
canned  citrus,  at  the  level  of  the  packer,  processor,  wholesaler,  and  re- 
tailer, were  set  at  the  highest  price  charged  by  the  individual  seller  during 
the  5  days,  September  2g  through  October  2,  19*4-2.  Sales  by  growers,  when 
made  to  the  first  handler  —  packer,  processor,  wholesaler,  retailer,  and  the 
like  —  were  exempt  from  price  control.  But  sales  by  growers  directly  to 
consumers  were  controlled  if  they  had  exceeded  $75  in  the  preceding  calendar 
month. 

The  September  28-0ctober  2  base  period  for  pricing  fresh  citrus  fruit 
under  TMPR  22  was  a  time  when  fresh  oranges  and  grapefruit  from  Florida  and 
Texas  and  fresh  grapefruit  from  California  were  seasonally  not  available  in 
many  markets.  The  absence  of  base-period  prices  led  to  pricing  difficulties, 
especially  for  the  new  crops  in  Florida  and  Texas.  Hence,  sales  of  all  fresh 
citrus  fruits  at  levels  other  than  retail  were  exempted  from  price  regulation, 
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effective  October  9,  19H2  (TMPH  22 ,  Amdt.  2).     For  the  same  reason,  the 
method  for  pricing  fresh  grapefruit  at  retail  was  changed  to  include  the 
alternate  procedure  of  10  cents  per  grapefruit,  or  the  retailer's  cost 
plus  2-1/2  cents,   whichever  was  lower.     This  action  did  not  apply  to  canned 
citrus,  which  continued  under  price  control  as  specified  in  TMPR  22. 

Of  the  esse^ial  food  products  placed  under  60-day  emergency  price 
ceilings  "by  TMPH  22,  only  onions,  potatoes,   dry  edible   Deans,  and  turkeys, 
had  "been  placed  under  permanent  regulation  "by  December  3t  19^2  -  the 
expiration  date  of  the  temporary  order.     To  continue  price  control  over 
the  other  food  products,  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.   230  was  issued, 
effective  December  3,   19^2.     It   continued  the  features  of  TMPR  22,  as 
amended,  regulating  the  prices  of  fresh  citrus  fruit  at  retail  and  the 
prices  of  canned  citrus  at  the  processor,  wholesale,   and  retail  levels. 

Price  Regulation  in  19^3 

Price  regulation  of  fresh  and  processed  citrus  fruits  was  established 
on  a  permanent  "basis  at  nearly  all  levels  of  sale  during  19^3*     Temporary 
general  regulations  were  replaced  "by  permanent   specific  regulations  that 
set  dollars-and-cents  ceilings  at  the  packer  and  processor  level  and  set 
fixed  mark-up  margins  for  different  classes  of  wholesale  houses  and  retail 
stores.     The  transition  to  permanent  regulation  was  substantially  completed 
by  mid- summer. 

The  first  of  several  permanent-type  regulations  relating  to  maximum 
prices  of  citrus  fruits  was  MPR  292.     Effective  January  11,  I9H3,   it 
established  maximum  prices  at  all  levels  between  the  grower  and  the  retailer 
(but   excluding  the  retailer)   for  fresh  oranges,  temple  oranges,  tangerines, 
grapefruit,  and  lemons,  grown  in  Florida,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California, 
At   the  packer  level,   the  ceiling  prices  were  in  dollars-and-cents  per  unit, 
based  on  the  level  of  grower  prices  required  under  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act,   as  amended.     This  meant   the  higher  of   (l)   the  parity  or  com- 
parable price  to  the     growers  adjusted  for  grade,  location,  and  seasonal 
differentials,   or  (2)   the  highest  price  received  by  the  growers  in  the 
period  from  January  1,  19^2  to  September  15t  19^2»     In  line  with  these 
requirements,  ceilings  were  set  to  reflect  at  least  the  following  prices: 
For  oranges,  tangerines,  and  temple  oranges,  the  comparable  price  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  adjusted  by  States  and  for 
seasons}     for  grapefruit,   the  national  average  of  prices  on  September  15,  19^2, 
similarly  adjusted;    and  for  lemons,   the  parity  price,    similarly  adjusted. 

The  ceiling  prices  that  were   set  at  the  packer  level  varied  by  area  of 
production,   season  of  year,  and  type  of  packing.     For  California  oranges 
separate  prices  were  set  for  the  seasons  (l)  November  l6  to  April   p  an<i 
(2;  May  1  to  November  15.     For  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit,   similar 
seasons  were  (l)  beginning  to  November  15,   (2)  November  16  to  March  15,  and 
(3)  March  l6  to  end.     Prices  for  other  citrus  fruits  also  varied  by  seasons. 
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Prices  at  successive  levels  of  distrihution  were  governed  "by  fixed 
mark-ups  over  the  packers'    dollar s-and-cents  ceilings  (tahle  h) .     Bach 
distributor  was  to  calculate  his  ceiling  "by  multiplying  the  base  price 
which  is  his  supplier's  ceiling  "by  the  figure  permitted  for  his  class, 
except  that  for  auction  sales  a  fixed  charge  was  to  he  added  to  arrive  at 
the  ceiling  price  of  the  auction  market.     Percentage  mark-ups  ranged  from 
1.5  percent  for  sales  through  a  "broker  or  terminal   seller  to   3^  percent 
for  sales  "by  a  service  wholesaler  who  "buys  from  another  intermediate  seller 
and  delivers  to  his  customer.     Wholesalers  were  to  adjust  their  ceiling 
prices  weekly,  using  as  a  "base  the  price  for  the  largest   single  purchase 
of  the  preceding  week.     Examples  of   sales  and  maximum  prices  are  also 
given  in  tahle  h. 

Tahle  U.-     MPR  292:     Fixed  mark-ups  and  typical  prices  of  fresh 
citrus  fruit  at  wholesale  level,  hy   type  of  sale, 
effective  January  11,  I9U3 


Maximum  price  or  charge  per 
standard  wooden  "box 


Type  of  sale 
or  charge 


Fixed 


: mark-up  l/::Florida 
:       to 
:  New  Tork 


Oranges 


: Grapefruit, 
: California:   Texas 
to     :    to 

New  York  :  Chicago 


Percent  :  Dollars 


Dollars 


Dollars 


Packing  house,  f.o.h. 
Freight  and  refrigeration 
Delivered  at  terminal  market: 
Auction  charge  : 

Auction  market  : 

Terminal  seller 
Wholesaler 

Cash  and  carry 

First 

Second  2/ 
Service 

First 

Second  2/ 


3.1H 

1.00 

3.^3 
1.35 

2.1S 
1.00 

IV.1M- 

4.7S 

3.1S 

u    , 

.09 



1.5 


9.5  i 

20.0     : 

21.0 
32.0 


1C20 


^.53 


Of 


5.S9 
6.U3 


3.23 
3.U8 

3.82 

3.85 
I*.  20 


1/ Percentage  to  he  applied  to  the  terminal  market  or  auction  price. 

2j     Citrus  fruit  may  he  sold  hy  as  many  intermediate  sellers  as  desired, 
hut  no  intermediate  seller  may  exceed  the  maximum  price  set  for  his  class. 
For  example,   if   the  citrus  fruit   is  handled  hy  two  cash-and-carry  whole- 
salers, "both  must   sell  within  the  limits  of  the  one  mark-up  permitted 
for  that  class. 


United  States  Office  of  Price  Administration:     Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.   292,   issued  Decemher  31,  19^2,   effective  January  11,  I9H3. 
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Sales  at   retail  were  not   covered  by  MPR  292,    out   continued  to  "be 
governed  "by  MPS  280,     Likewise,   sales  of  such  citrus  fruits  as  limes  and 
kumquats,  which  were  not  included  in  MPH  292,  and  sales  of  all  citrus 
fruits  grown  in  other  than  the  four  principal   citrus-producing  States 
continued  under  the  control  of  MPR  280, 

Regulation  No.  292  set  the  pattern  for  succeeding  regulations  relating 
to  maximum  prices  for  fresh  and  processed  citrus  fruits.     Characteristics 
of  such  regulations  were  dollars-and-cents  ceilings  at  the  packer  and 
processor  levels  that  were  designed  to  reflect  legal  minimum  prices  to 
growers,  area  and  seasonal  price  differentials  at   the  packer  and  processor 
levels,  fixed  mark-up  margins  over  cost  for  the  distributive  trade,  and 
separate  mark-ups  for   different  classes  of  sellers  and  retail   stores. 

The  principle  of  fixed  mark-ups  over  cost  was  extended  to   sales  of 
fresh  citrus  fruits  at  retail  "by  Amendment  No.  1  to  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.   268,   effective  January  1^-,  19^3*     This  regulation  required  that   separate 
maximum  prices  be  calculated  for  each  principal  kind,  variety,  and  size, 
of  fresh  citrus  fruit  and  for  fruit  from  different  areas.     The  mark-up 
figures  to  be  used  in  such  calculations  varied  by  type  of  store,   of  which 
five  classes  were  designated  (table  5)»     For  independent  retailers  with  an 
annual  volume  of  less  than  $250,000  (3  classes),   the  mark-up  over  net  cost 
was  39  percent.     For  chain  retailers  and  large  independent  retailers 
(2  classes),   the  mark-up  was  3&  percent. 

This  action  completed  the  price  control  over  fresh  citrus  at  all  levels 
of  sale,   substituting  dollars-and-cents  ceilings  at   the  packer  level  and 
fixed  mark-ups  in  the  distributive  trade  for  the  previous  base-period  prices 
under  the  temporary  regulations.      The  new  ceilings  were  a  little  higher 
than  the  old  and  were  more  uniform  for  each  kind  of  sale. 

Also  effective  January  iH,  l^k  3,  new  and  uniform  fixed  mark-up  margins 
were  set  for  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  canned  citrus  fruits  and  juices. 
The  new  mark-ups  for  wholesalers  were  covered  by  Amendment  7  to  MPR  237  • 
and  those  for  retailers  were  covered  by  Amendment  7  to  MPR  238   (table  5)» 
Just  as  the  new  price  regulations  for  fresh  citrus  fruit  set   specific  mark- 
ups for  different  classes  of  wholesalers  and  retailers,   so  also  these  new 
regulations  for  canned  citrus   set    similar  mark-ups  for  different  classes 
of  distributors.     For  wholesalers  of  canned  citrus,   the  mark-up  over  net 
cost  was  10.5  percent  for  a  retail-owned  cooperative,  15. 5  percent  for  a 
cash-and-carry,  and  18  percent  for  a  service-and-delivery  wholesaler.     For 
retailers,   the  mark-up  was  26  percent  for  each  of  three  classes  of  independent 
retailers  with  less  than  $250,000  annual  volume,   2l+  percent  for  chain  re- 
tailers with  annual  volume  under  $250,000,   and  22  percent  for  independent 
and  chain  retailers  with  annual  volume  of  $250,000  or  more.     The  new  retail 
mark-ups  for  canned  citrus  were  generally  one-third  lower  for  each  class  of 
store  than  those  for  fresh  citrus.     Wholesale  mark-ups  for  canned  citrus 
also  tended  to  be  lower  than  those  for  fresh  citrus,  but  certain  of  them 
were  higher. 
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Table  5.-     MPR  237  Amendment  7,  2J$  Amendment  7»  and  263  Amendment  II 
Fixed  mark-ups  for  prices  of  canned  and  fresh  citrus  fruits 
and  juices  at  wholesale  and  retail  levels, 
effective  January  lh9  19H3 


MPR  237,  Amendment  7 


Commodity 


Canned  citrus  fruits  and 
juices 


Class  l: 
Retailer-owned 
cooperative 


Wholesale  mark-up  "by 
type  of  sale 


Class  2: 
Cash  and  carry 


Class  3: 
Service 


Percent 


10,5 


Percent 


15.5 


Percent 


18 


Canned  citrus  fruits  and 
juices 


MPR  238,  Amendment  7 


Retail  mark-rap  "by  annual  volume 
of  sales 


Independent  retailer  ; Class  ^t 


Class  II    .Class  2:    ! Class  y.    :°£}?er 
Under     .'  $20,000-!   $50,000-!  ^r* 
$20,000   J   $^9,999    ;$2U9.999    ;$250.000  \ 


Class  5: 

Any 
retailer 
$250,000 
or  more 


Percent      Percent       Percent       Percent      Percent 


26 


26 


26 


2h 


22 


MPR  26S,  Amendment  1 


Fresh  citrus  fruits  1/ 


39 


39 


39 


36 


36 


l/  Separate  price  must  "be  computed  for  each  grade,  kind,  and  variety.  The 
unit  of  sale  for  fresh  citrus  fruit  shall  be  5  pounds  or  1  dozen,  except  that 
for  grapefruit  it  shall  be  1  pound  or  1  grapefruit.  Retailer  must  calculate 
maximum  prices  each  Thursday. 

United  States  Office  of  Price  Administration!  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  26S,  Amendment  No.  1,  issued  January  6,  19^3,  effective  January  lk9   19^3; 
MPR  237,  Amendment  7,  and  MPR  233,  Amendment  7,  issued  January  3,  19^3, 
effective  January  l4,  I9M-3. 
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Price  control  over  canned  citrus  fruits  and  juices  and  other  citrus 
products  at  the  processor  level  continued  under  the  regulation  of  MPR  280, 
until  January  22,  19^3,  when,  through  the  issuance  of  Amendment  8  to  MPR  280, 
such  control  under  that  regulation  was  removed  retroactive  to  December  3» 
19U2,  the  issue  date  of  MPR  280.     But  also  on  January  22,  19^3,   there  was 
issued  MPR  306,  which  established  maximum  prices  for  processors  for  canned 
grapefruit  juice  packed  after  November  1,  19*+2,  the  beginning  of  the 
I9H2-I43  pack  season.     This  new  regulation,   which  was  effective  January  28, 
19^3»   se*  ceiling  prices  in  dollars-and-cents  per  dozen  containers,  f.o.b. 
factory,   in  a  manner  similar  to  the  prices  of  fresh  citrus  at  the  packing 
house  set  under  MPR  292   (table  6). 

Table  6.-     MPR  306:     Maximum  price  per  dozen  Ho.  2  cans,   f.o.D.,   factory, 
of  canned  grapefruit  juice,  Grade  A  or  Fancy, 
effective  January  28,  19U3  1/ 


Product,   area 


Price  to- 


and  pack 

< 

Government              \ 

1                                             • 

Others 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Grapefruit  juice:                        : 

Florida:                                       ! 

Unsweetened                           i 

!                      1.075 

1.125 

Sweetened                                ! 

l                     1.10 

1.15 

Texas:  2/ 

Unsweetened                           ! 

!                           1.025 

1.075 

Sweetened                                i 

!                           1.05 

1.10 

California-Arizona:                ! 

Unsweetened                           i 

:                    1.175 

1.225 

Sweetened 

!                     1.20 

1.25 

1/ Maximum  prices  also  were  established  and  quoted  for  other  grades 
and  sizes  of  can. 

2/  Amendment  2  to  MPR  306,  issued  March  6,  I9U3,  effective  January  28, 
1943,  changed  ceiling  prices  for  Texas  grapefruit  juice  to  the  same 
levels  as  those  for  Florida. 


United  States  Office  of  Price  Administration:  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  306,  issued  January  22,  I9U3,  effective  January  28,  I9U3. 


Prices  for  canned  grapefruit  juice  for  sale  to  Government  procurement 
agencies  were  slightly  lower  than  those  for  the  regular  trade.  Canned  citrus 
products  other  than  grapefruit  juice  were  excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
this  regulation  because  most  of  them  were  reserved  for  war  requirements. 
Regulation  306  also  introduced  standardized  grade  labeling  in  the  pricing 
of  canned  grapefruit  juice. 
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With  the  issuance  of  MPR  306,  all  fresh  and  canned  citrus  moving  in 
volume  through  civilian  trade  channels  was  "brought  under  dollar s-and-cents 
ceiling  prices  at  the  packer  and  processor  levels  and  fixed  mark-up  margins 
in  the  distributive  trade* 

Effective  May  10,  19^3,  MPR' s  268,  237,   and  238,  as  amended,   the  three 
mark-up  regulations  that  governed  wholesale  and  retail  sales  of  various  food 
items,  including  fresh  and  canned  citrus,  were  replaced  by  RMPR's  268,   237, 
and  238,   respectively.     These  revised  regulations  continued  the  mark-ups 
previously  in  force  for  fresh  and  canned  citrus.     Regulations  268  and  233 
also  consolidated  Class  I  and  Class  II   retail  stores  into  a  new  Class  I  to 
represent  all  independent   stores  with  less  than  $50,000  annual  volume  of 
business  (table  7)»     At  the  same  time,  the  old  Class  III  and  Class  V  stores 
were  redesignated  Class  II  and  Class  IV,   respectively,  and  old  Class  IV, 
with  minor  change  in  definition,   was  redesignated  Class  III.     This  regroup- 
ing of  retail  stores  from  five  to  four  classes  were  designed  to   simplify 
price  regulation. 

Tahle  7.-    RMPR  238  and  268:     Fixed  mark-ups  for  prices  of  canned  and 

fresh  citrus  fruits  and  juices  at  retail  level, 

effective  May  10,  19^3 


RMPR  238 


Commodity 


Canned  citrus 
fruits  and 
juices 


Mark-up  by  annual  volume  of  sales 

Class  3: 


Independent  retailer 


Class  II 

Under 
$50.000 


Class  2: 

$50,000- 
$2%, 999 


Percent 


26 


Percent 


26 


Other  than 
independent 
retailer  under 
$250.000       ; 


Class  4: 

Any 
retailer 
$250,000 
or  more 


Percent 


2U 


Percent 


22 


RMPR  268 


Fresh  citrus   : 
fruits  1/       : 


39 


39 


36 


36 


1/     Separate  price  must  he  computed  for  each  grade,  kind,  size,  and 
variety.  The  unit  of  sale  for  fresh  citrus  fruits  shall  he  5  pounds  of 
1  dozen,  except  that  for  grapefruit  it  shall  be  1  pound  or  1  grapefruit. 

United  States  Office  of  Price  Administration:  Revised  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  238  and  268,  issued  and  effective  May  10,  19^ 3» 
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Tahle  8,-     MPR  H21,   U22  and  H23:     Fixed  mark-tips  for  prices  of  fresh  and 
canned  citrus  fruits  and  juices,  at  wholesale  and  retail   levels, 
effective  July  26  and  August   5,   I9H3 


Commodity 


Canned  citrus  fruits 
and  juices 


Class  1: 
Retailer- 
owned 
co  operat  ive : 


Wholesale  mark-up  "by  type  of  sale 

MPR  1+21 

effective  July  26.   19U3 


Class  2: 

Cash 
and  carry 


Class  3: 
Service 


Class  k: 
[Institutional 


Percent 


2: 


10.5 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


15.5 


18 


23 


MPS  I+23 
effective 
August   5,  19^3 
(Independent     retailer) 


Retail  mark-up 
"by  annual  volume  of  sales 


Fresh  citrus  fruits  2/ 
Canned  citrus  fruits 
and  juices 


Group  l: 

Under 
$50,000 


Group  2: 

$50,000- 
$2H9t999 


MPR  U22 

effective 

July  26,  19^3    1/ 


Percent 


Percent 


Group  3: 
Other     than 
independent 

retail er- 
under 

$250,000 


Group  ki 

Any 
retailer 
$250,000 
or  more 


Percent 


Percent 


35 
26 


39 
26 


36 
2h 


36 
22 


"~TJ     MPR  1|22  effective  July  26,   I9I+3  for  "dry  groceries"  including 
canned  citrus,  and  August  5t  19^3  f°r   "perishables." 

2/     "Selling  unit"  in  which  ceiling  price  must  he  calculated: 
5  pounds  or  1  dozen,   except  that  for  grapefruit  it  shall  he  1  pound  or 
1  grapefruit. 


United  States  Office  of  Price  Administration: 
Ho.  H2lt  ^22,  and  h23,   issued  July  8,  19H3. 


Maximum  Price  Regulation 


Wartime  price  control  of  citrus  fruit  was  further  simplified  and 
systematized  hy  MPR  h2l,  MPR  U22,  and  MPR  k2"}9  which  were  issued  on 
July  8,  19^3  (tahle  8),     Regulation  h2l  provided  fixed  mark-ups  for 
wholesalers  of  "dry  groceries,"  including  canned  and  frozen  citrus  fruits 
and  juices.     It  did  not  include  fresh  citrus,  which  continued  under  the 
control  of  MPR  292.     This  new  regulation  added  the  institutional  whole- 
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saler  as  a  new  fourth  class  to  the  three  classes   of  wholesalers  for  which 
separate  mark-ups  were  specified  in  RMPR  257*     It   specified  a  new  mark- 
up of  23  percent  for  institutional  wholesalers  of  canned  citrus,  hut  for 
the  other  three  classes  of  wholesalers  it  continued  the  mark-ups  of 
RMPR  237.     Although  MPR  U21  "became  effective  July  26,  19^3$    change  to  the 
new  regulation  was  permissive  between  July  26  and-August   5»   when  the  change 
became  mandatory.     Beginning  the  latter  date,  MPR  U-21   superseded  RMPR  237 
and  various  other  price  regulations. 

Regulations  H22  and  H23  dealt  with  the  retail  pricing  of  certain 
foods,   including  both  fresh  and  processed  citrus.     Regulation  H22  covered 
sales  in  Group  3  an<^-  Group  h  stores,  and  Regulation  U23  related  to  sales 
in  Group  1  and  Group  2  stores.     These  four  groups  of   stores  were  the  same 
four  classes  of   stores  that  were  covered  in  the  regulations  then  being 
replaced.     The  new  regulations  continued  the  mark-ups  for  fresh  and  canned 
citrus  that  were  specified  in  the  old  regulations.     Change   to  MPR  U22  was 
permissive  for  processed  citrus  during  July  26-August  h.     it  was  mandatory 
for  both  -processed  and  fresh  citrus  on  August  5«     ^he  effective  date  for 
MPR  U23  was  August   5,   I9U3.     On  that  date,  MPR1  a  U22  and  U23  superseded 
RMPR»s  23g,  268,  and  others. 

Within  the  respective  price  fields  covered,  MPR's  ^21,  h22,  and  ^23, 
and  amendments  thereto  governed  the  prices  of  citrus  fruits  until  price 
control  was  completely  removed. 

Price  Regulation  in  19m 

Regulation  of  citrus  prices  in  19^  was  concerned  mainly  with 
problems  of  adjustments  in  pricing  methods  and  prices,  as  related  to 
regulations  then  in  force.     But   several  important  new  regulations  were 
issued,   especially  early  in  the  year. 

Canned  orange  juice,   blended  orange  and  grapefruit  juice,  and  grape- 
fruit   segments,  which  had  been  free  from  price  regulation  at  the  processor 
level   since  December  3t  19^2,   were  returned  to  price  control  on  February  h, 
19^-»  through  the  issuance  of  MPR  509.     This  action  was  taken  after  it 
became  apparent  that  the  19hy-m  pack  of  canned  citrus  juices  would  be 
moderately  larger  than  the  19^2-1+3  pack  and  considerably  larger  than 
estimated  noncivilian  requirements,  thereby  leaving  large  quantities  from 
the  new  pack  for  civilian  consumption.     In  this  new  regulation,  these 
canned  citrus  products  joined  canned  grapefruit  juice,   of  which  prices 
at  the  processor  level  had  been  continuously  under  the  control  of  MPR  306 
since  January  28,    19^3.     ^ot  canned  grapefruit  juice,  MPR  509  superseded 
MPR  306.     Regulation  509  established  dollars-and-cents  maximum  prices  for 
packed  citrus  products,  other  than  frozen  and  dehydrated,   that  were 
processed  and  packed  on  and  after  October  1,  19^3»   in  sales  by  persons 
other  than  wholesalers  and  retailers  (table  9)«     ^or  canned  grapefruit 
juice,  processors'  maximum  prices,  f.o.b.  factory,   for  Government  sales, 
were  moderately  higher  under  MPR  509  than  similar  prices  under  MPR  306, 
but  prices  for  other  sales  were  the  same. 
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Table  9.-  MPR  509  and  MPR  509  Amendment  No,  2:  Maximum  price  per  dozen 
No.  2  cans,  f.o.b.,  factory,  of  canned  citrus  fruits  and  juices, 
Grade  A  or  Fancy,  processed  and  packed  on  and  after 
October  1,  I9U3,  effective  February  U. 
and  May  29,  19I+U  1/ 


MPR 

509 

effective 

Feb. 

ruary  U,   ljkk 

Price  to- 

Product,  area,  and  oack 

• 

G 

Dvernment 

• 

Oth 

srs 

Dollars 

Doll 

ars 

Grapefruit  juice:                              J 

Florida-Texas:                                 i 

Unsweetened                                   ! 

I.36O 

1.125 

Sweetened                                       ! 

1.385 

1.150 

California-Arizona:                      ! 

Unsweetened 

I.U60 

1.225 

Sweetened 

1.H85 

1.250 

Grapefruit   segment sJ                        ! 

Florida-Texas: 

Sweetened 

1.6l 



Orange  juice: 

Florida-Texas: 

Unsweetened 

I.650 

1.700 

Sweetened 

1.675 

1.725 

Orange-grapefruit  juice  ( 50-50 ) 

Florida-Texas: 

Unsweetened 

1.505 

1.555 

Sweetened 

1.5P 

1.530 

MPR  509,  Amendment  No.  2, 
effective  May  29,  19UU 


Orange  juice: 

California-Arizona:                      ! 

Unsweetened 

1                         1.95 

2.00 

Sweetened 

!                                      1.975 

2.025 

Orange-grapefruit  juice  (50-50)) 

California-Arizona:                      ! 

Unsweetened                                  ! 

1.705 

1.755 

Sweetened                                      ! 

:                           1.730 

1.7S 

]j  Maximum  prices  also  were  established  and  quoted  for  other  grades  and 


sizes  oi  can. 


United  States  Office  of  Price  Administration:     Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.   509,   issued  and  effective  February  U,   I9W+;   and  MPR  509  Amendment  2, 
issued  May  2U,  19I&,   effective  May  29,  19UU. 
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Regulation  509»  as  issued  February  ht  19^»  did  not  set  maximum  prices 
for  orange  juice  and.  orange-grapefruit  juice  "blended,  packed  from  fruit 
grown  in  California  and  Arizona  —  19H>-M  and  later  packs.  Effective 
May  29,  19^-t  such  prices  were  established  through  Amendment  2  to 
MPE  509  (table  9). 

Regulation  of  maximum  prices  of  citrus  fruits  for  fresh  use,  sales 
except  at  retail,  was  transferred  from  MPR  292  to  MPR  H26  through  the 
issuance  on  February  18,  19^»  of  Amendment  19  to  the  latter  regulation. 
Regulation  U26  was  a  general  regulation  of  which  the  purpose  was  to 
establish  flexible  price  control  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  except 
when  sold  for  commercial  processing,  in  such  manner  that  flat  ceiling 
prices  in  dollars  and  cents  might  be  computed  and  published  in  each 
community,  or  by  zones  or  regions.  Amendment  19  covering  maximum  prices, 
f.o.b.  shipping  point,  became  effective  February  23,  I9UU.  Although 
March  3»   19^ »  was  announced  as  the  effective  date  for  all  other  maximum 
prices,  such  prices  later  were  made  effective  March  3t  19^+t  for  all 
citrus  fruits  (except  lemons)  shipped  from  all  States  other  than  California 
and  Arizona  (KPR  U26,  Amdt.  21).  For  all  citrus  fruits  shipped  from 
California  and  Arizona  and  for  lemons  shipped  from  all  other  States,  prices 
other  than  f.o.b.  shipping  point  prices  became  effective  on  March  9t  19^t 
as  originally  announced. 

Amendment  19  to  MPR  U26  established  for  fresh  citrus  fruit  (l)  desig- 
nated basing  points  and  maximum  prices  f.o.b.  shipping  point  for  sales 
f.o.b.  shipping  point,  (2)  maximum  prices  at  the  wholesale  receiving  point 
for  sales  by  all  sellers  other  than  retailers,  and  (3)  maximum  prices  for 
all  sales  to  retail  stores,  institutional  buyers,  and  Government  procurement 
agencies.  A  noteworthy  difference  between  the  citrus  provisions  of  MPR  h2C 
and  those  of  MPR  292  was  the  establishment  by  the  former  of  flat  shipping- 
point  prices  for  an  area  that  led  to  uniform  ceiling  prices  in  terminal- 
market  areas.  The  prices  set  by  MPR  U26  tended  to  be  somewhat  higher  than 
those  under  MPR  292. 

Although  it  was  amended  numerous  times,  MPR  U26  was  the  last  major 
price  regulation  to  govern  maximum  prices  for  fresh  citrus  fruit,  all  sales 
except  at  retail,  until  such  fruit  was  completely  removed  from  price  control, 
in  I9H6. 

Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  509t  which  dealt  with  price  control  of 
canned  citrus  products  at  the  processor  level,  was  superseded  June  21,  19^, 
by  Supplement  5  *o  Food  Products  Regulation  No.  1.  This  new  regulation 
covered  grapefruit  segments,  grapefruit  juice,  orange  juice,  and  blended 
orange  and  grapefruit  juice,  processed  and  packed  on  and  after  October  1, 
19^3»  i-n  sales  by  all  persons  except  wholesalers  and  retailers.  It  did  not 
include  frozen  and  dehydrated  citrus  products.  The  new  regulation  continued 
the  dollar s-and-cents  maximum  prices  and  general  pricing  methods  of  MPR  509» 
The  change  to  the  new  regulation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
pricing  by  processors  and  price  control  by  the  Government. 

Because  of  substantial  reductions  in  the  merchantable  yields  of  the 
19Uh-U5  crops  of  Florida  grapefruit  and  oranges,  resulting  from  the 
October  IS,  19  hurricane,  ceiling  prices  for  these  two  Florida  citrus  fruits 
were  increased  moderately,  effective  November  6  through  December  31»  19^ 
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(MPR  H26,  Amdt.  69).  For  the  same  reason,  prices  for  Florida  tangerines 
also  were  Increased  moderately  for  the  period  November  16  through  December  31 » 
19hh  (MPS  l|26t  Amdt.  70).  These  initial  increases  in  prices  were  followed 
"by  somewhat  reduced  increases,  beginning  January  1,  19^5 »  and  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  season  for  Florida  early  and  midseason  oranges,  tangerines, 
and  grapefruit  (MPR  U26,  Amdts.  77,  80,  89,  9^,  96,  and  103).  Only  in  the 
case  of  grapefruit  for  processing,  did  prices  received  by  growers  tend  to 
rise  to  the  full  height  of  the  new  ceilings. 

These  adjustments  in  maximum  prices  for  Florida  citrus  fruits  were 
made  pursuant  to  the  so-called  disaster  clause  of  the  Stabilization  Extension 
Act  of  I9IA  (Title  1,  Sec.  103,  pa*.  g»  approved  June  30,  19HH).  The  clause 
is  as  follows: 

"Whenever  a  maximum  price  has  been  established, 
under  this  Act  or  otherwise,  with  respect  to 
any  fresh  fruit  or  any  fresh  vegetable,  the 
Administrator  from  time  to  time  shall  adjust 
such  maximum  price  in  order  to  make  appropriate 
allowances  for  substantial  reductions  in  mer- 
chantable crop  yields,  unusual  increases  in 
costs  of  production,  and  other  factors  which 
result  from  hazards  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  production  and  marketing  of  such 
commodity." 

Price  Regulation  in  19^5 

Control  of  maximum  prices  of  citrus  fruits  as  established  on  a 
permanent  basis  in  19^3  an<i  developed  further  in  l$kk   was  carried  into 
19^5  °&  a  firm  operating  basis.  Emphasis  continued  on  adjustments  in 
prices  and  pricing  methods  until  late  in  the  year,  when  it  shifted  to 
decontrol.  Apart  from  decontrol  measures,  perhaps  the  most  significant 
new  regulations  issued  in  19^5  were  those  related  to  the  pricing  of  the 
igUk-Ljir  packs  of  canned  citrus  products.  The  issuance  of  such  new  regu- 
lations was  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of  treating  each  new  pack  separately 
for  pricing  purposes. 

Processors1  maximum  prices  for  canned  grapefruit  segments  packed  on 
and  after  October  1,  19^,  were  established  through  the  issuance  of 
Amendment  1  to  Supplement  5  to  Food  Products  Regulation  Ho.  1,  effective 
January  26,  19^5*  Maximum  prices  were  named  for  sales  to  Government 
agencies  only,  because  the  entire  19^-^5  pack  was  set  aside  for  Government 
procurement.  The  prices  set  by  this  new  regulation  for  the  19Uh-k5  pack 
of  canned  grapefruit  segments  were  somewhat  higher  than  those  previously 
established  for  the  19^ 3~^  pack,  mainly  because  of  increased  costs  of  raw 
materials.  These  increased  costs  were  partly  the  result  of  the  reduced 
supplies  of  grapefruit  and  higher  prices  following  the  Florida  hurricane. 
The  new  pack  turned  out  to  be  nearly  500,000  cases,  basis  2h   No.  2  cans  per 
case. 
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Maximum  prices  for  the  19UU-^5  packs  of  the  major  canned  citrus  juices, 
in  sales  "by  all  sellers  other  than  wholesalers  and  retailers,  were  established 
by  Supplement  12  to  Pood  Products  Regulation  No,  1,  effective  July  2,  19I+5 
(table  10).  This  supplement  set  dollars-and-cents  ceiling  prices  for 
processors1  sales  of  canned  grapefruit  juice,  orange  juice,  and  blended 
orange  and  grapefruit  juice.  It  also  set  similar  prices  for  processors1 
sales  of  canned  grapefruit  segments  to  Government  procurement  agencies.  The 
latter  prices  were  the  same  as  those  previously  set  by  Amendment  1  to 
Supplement  5  *o  Pood  Products  Regulation  No.  1.  Por  the  regulation  of  such 
prices,  this  amendment  was  superseded  by  Supplement  12. 

Under  this  new  supplement,  the  processors'  ceiling  prices  for  canned 
citrus  juices  were  established  on  a  uniform  basis  for  each  size  of  can, 
without  regard  for  grade,  and  for  each  producing  area.  These  uniform  prices 
were  in  contrast  to  the  prices  set  "by  grades  for  each  size  of  can  for  the 
same  kind  of  citrus  products  packed  in  19^3~^»  when  practically  the  entire 
pack  was  graded  "fancy."  Por  orange  juice  and  blended  orange  and  grapefruit 
juice,  canned  in  Texas,  California,  and  Arizona,  the  new  prices  were  about 
1-1/2  cents  per  No.  2  can  lower  than  comparable  prices  for  the  19^3"*^  pack. 
Por  these  two  types  of  juice  packed  in  Plorlda,  the  prices  were  about  the 
same*  Processors'  ceiling  prices  for  canned  grapefruit  juice  were  set 
somewhat  higher  for  sales  to  Government  agencies  but  prices  for  other  sales 
were  set  to  be  the  same  as  those  for  the  "fancy"  grade  of  the  19*4-2-^3  and 
19h3-Uh  packs. 

This  maintenance  of  price  for  sales  to  civilians  of  19^4-^5  pack  canned 
grapefruit  juice  was  accomplished  by  subsidizing  canners  for  the  increases 
in  cost  that  had  occurred  since  19^3»  ^ne  subsidy  payments,  which  were  made 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  amounted  to  approximately  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  prices  for  processors'  sales  to  Government  procurement 
agencies  and  the  maximum  prices  for  sales  to  civilians.  The  subsidies 
varied  according  to  the  State  in  which  the  canned  juice  originated  and 
whether  the  juice  was  sweetened  or  unsweetened.  Per  dozen  No.  2  cans  of 
unsweetened  juice,  the  subsidy  was  about  9  cents  in  Texas  and  10  cents  in 
California  and  Arizona.  In  Plorida,  it  was  about  38  cents  per  dozen  cans, 
or  3  cents  per  can.  Por  the  raw  grapefruit  delivered  at  the  cannery  in 
Plorida,  the  subsidy  was  about  $17  per  ton,  or  Uo  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  fruit. 

Canned  grapefruit  juice  was  the  only  citrus  product  the  manufacture 
of  which  was  subsidized  in  19^^+-^5,  or  during  wartime. 

Supplement  12  to  Pood  Products  Regulation  No.  1  was  the  last  major 
regulation  establishing  maximum  prices  for  canned  citrus  juices  at  the 
processor  level.  The  ISk^H-S  pack  was  freed  from  ceiling  prices  at  all 
levels  of  sale,  early  in  the  season,  before  appreciable  quantities  had  been 
marketed* 

Decontrol  of  wartime  maximum  prices  for  citrus  fruits  started  in  a 
small  way  with  the  exemption  of  frozen  citrus  segments  and  canned  lime  juice 
from  price  regulation,  effective  October  31,  19^5.  Removal  of  ceiling  prices 
from  these  two  minor  groups  was  accomplished  through  Amendment  5  to 


Table  10.-  FPU  1,  Supplement  12:  Maximum  price  per  dozen  Mo.  2  cans,  f.o.b., 
factory,  of  canned  citrus  fruits  and  juices,  processed  and  packed  on  and 
after  October  1,  19HH,  effective  July  2,  19I+5  1/ 


Price  to- 

Product,  area,  and  pack                 i 

Government 

* 

Others  2/ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Single  strength  grapefruit  juice!              J 

Florida:                                                          J 

Packed  before  January  1,  19^5             ! 

Unsweetened                                             i 

I.I+65 

1.125 

Sweetened                                                 ! 

I                           1.500 

1.150 

Packed  after  January  1,  19^5               ' 

Unsweetened                                             i 

I.U30 

1.125 

Sweetened                                                 i 

I.U65 

1.150 

Texas:                                                                i 

Unsweetened                                                 I 

!                                 1.175 

1.125 

Sweetened                                                     . 

I                            1.210 

1.150 

California-Arizona:                                      ! 

Unsweetened                                                 1 

1.275 

1.225 

Sweetened                                                     i 

1.3L0 

1.250 

Grapefruit  segments:                                        l 

Florida:                                                          i 

Sweetened                                                     i 

Sections                                                  i 

l                           1.800 



Broken  sections                                      1 

:                         1.700 

Texas?                                                                   i 

Sweetened                                                     i 

Sections                                                   -1 

!                         I.625 



Broken  sections                                      i 

1.525 



Single  strength  orange  juice:                      J 

Florida: 

Unsweetened                                                 ! 

I.605 

1.655 

Sweetened                                                     ! 

!                                 1.630 

1.680 

Texas:                                                                ! 

Unsweetened                                                 ! 

I                        1.^75 

1.525 

Sweetened                                                     J 

1                       1.500 

1.550 

California-Arizona:                                      1 

Unsweetened                                                 < 

!                                 1.760 

1.810 

Sweetened 

t                      1.785 

1.835 

Orange-grapefruit  juice                                 . 

blended  (50-50): 

Florida: 

Unsweetened 

1                      1.520 

1.560 

Sweetened                                                     , 

t                      1.5^5 

1.590 

Texas:                                                                1 

Unsweetened                                                 . 

1                       1.325 

1.370 

Sweetened 

1                      1.355 

1.H00 

California-Arizona: 

Unsweetened 

:                         1.520 

1.570 

Sweetened 

1                         1.5^5 

1.600 

Maximum  prices  also  were  established 


1/  Prices  are  without  regard  for  grade, 
and  quoted  for  other  sizes  of  can. 

2/  Grapefruit  juice  prices  to  civilians  were  held  at  19H3  levels  through 
Government  price  subsidy.  There  were  no  subsidies  on  orange  juice  and  on  orange- 
grapefruit  blended  juice. 

United  States  Office  of  Price  Administration:  Food  Production  Regulation  1, 
Supplement  12,  issued  June  26,  19J+5t  effective  July  2,  19U5. 
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Supplementary  Order  No.  132.  Thig  order  provided  for  the  exemption  and 
suspension  from  price  control  of  certain  foods,  including  citrus  fruits, 
and  related  commodities.  It  was  issued  pursuant  to  Directive  68  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  which  was  released  July  25,  19^5* 
(See  Appendix). 

Directive  68  prescribed  the  conditions  under  which  price  controls 
for  certain  commodities  might  he  suspended  or  terminated.  Section  1  of 
the  directive  provided  for  the  suspension  of  price  control  whenever 
"such  action  will  not  result  in  an  increase  in  prices  above  the  general 
level  of  existing  ceilings  for  the  commodity."  It  provided  further  that 
"if  after  such  suspension,  prices  for  the  commodity  rise  or  threaten  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  pre-existing  ceilings,  the  suspension  shall  be 
terminated  and  such  ceilings  reinstated."  It  also  stated  that  if,  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  suspension,  prices  do  not  rise  or  threaten  to  rise, 
the  commodity  may  be  exempted  from  price  control.  Section  2  authorized 
the  suspension  or  immediate  exemption  from  price  control  of  any  commodity 
if  it  did  not  enter  significantly  into  the  cost  of  living  or  into  business 
costs,  if  administrative  difficulties  of  control  were  disproportionate  to 
results,  and  if  suspension  or  exemption  from  control  presented  no  threat 
to  diversion  of  materials,  facilities,  or  manpower,  and  did  not  impair 
effective  control  of  other  commodities. 

The  action  decontrolling  frozen  citrus  segments  and  canned  lime  Juice 
together  with  about  50  other  minor  items  was  taken  pursuant  to  Section  2 
of  Directive  68.  It  was  in  line  with  OPA1  s  announced  policy  of  removing 
controls  from  minor  items  and  concentrating  attention  upon  the  control  of 
major  commodities  and  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  living. 

As  the  harvest  of  the  large  19^5-^6  citrus  crop  got  well  under  way 
in  November  19^5*  market  prices  declined  below  ceiling  levels.  With  the 
prospect  that  average  prices  would  be  no  higher  than  ceilings,  all  domestic 
and  imported  fresh  citrus  fruits  were  suspended  from  price  control  for  the 
period  November  19,  19^5-January  13,  19*1-6  (SO  132,  Amdt.  9).  This  action 
was  taken  pursuant  to  Section  1  of  Directive  68.  For  fresh  citrus  fruit, 
this  suspension  of  prices  constituted  the  first  break  in  price  control 
since  October  5,  19^2,  for  sales  at  retail,  and  since  January  11,  19H3,for 
sales  at  other  levels  of  distribution. 

The  suspension  of  price  control  of  fresh  citrus  fruit  was  soon 
followed  by  similar  suspension  of  processed  citrus  fruit,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  Effective  December  2hf  19^5»  price  control  of  nearly  all 
processed  citrus  products  processed  on  or  after  October  1,  19^5»  w3^ 
suspended  indefinitely  at  all  levels  of  sale  (SO  132,  Amdt.  12).  This 
included  fresh  citrus  juices,  canned  and  frozen  citrus  fruits  and  juices, 
and  miscellaneous  citrus  products.  This  action  also  was  taken  pursuant 
to  Section  1  of  Directive  68  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 
It  had  been  concluded  that  prices  of  the  products  in  question  would  not 
rise  or  threaten  to  rise  above  the  general  level  of  existing  ceilings. 
Basic  to  this  conclusion  were  the  prospective  large  civilian  supplies  of 
fresh  and  processed  citrus  fruits,  the  drastic  reduction  in  estimated 
military  procurement  from  the  19^5~l-*-6  packs  of  processed  citrus,  and  the 
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tendency  of  retail  prices  of  canned  grapefruit  juice  throughout  that 
autumn  to  drop  "below  ceilings.  This  suspension  from  price  control 
continued  until  the  complete  removal  of  all  fruits  from  price  regulation 
in  October  19^6. 

Price  Regulation  in  19^6 

Regulation  of  citrus  prices  in  19^6  dealt  primarily  with  fresh  citrus 
fruit.  Increased  emphasis  was  placed  upon  decontrol,  although  considerable 
attention  was  given  to  adjustments  in  existing  regulations  to  allow  for 
increases  in  legal  minimum  prices. 

Following  the  suspension  of  fresh  citrus  fruit  from  price  control  on 
November  19t  19^5»  prices  generally  began  to  advance.  By  late  December, 
prices  in  many  instances  averaged  considerably  above  the  suspended  ceiling 
levels  and  threatened  to  rise  further.  For  this  reason,  the  suspension 
from  price  control  that  was  scheduled  to  end  January  lht   19^-6,  was  ended 
10  days  earlier,  effective  January  k   (SO  132,  Amdt.  ik).     This  action 
limited  to  11  days  a  period  when  all  fresh  citrus  fruits  and  the  major 
processed  citrus  fruits  and  juices  were  free  of  price  ceilings.  With 
the  restoration  of  price  controls  on  fresh  citrus  fruits,  prices  returned 
to  points  at  or  below  ceilings  and  declined  further  as  supplies  became 
seasonally  large  that  winter.  No  further  action  was  taken  in  19^6  to 
suspend  ceiling  prices  for  the  principal  fresh  citrus  fruits.  Except  for 
the  interim  period  in  July,  when  price  controls  were  inoperative  pending 
new  legislation,  nearly  all  fresh  citrus  continued  under  price  control 
until  removed  completely  in  the  second  half  ot   the  year. 

Imported  lime  juice,  a  minor  citrus  item,  was  exempted  from  price 
control  effective  March  25,  19*4-6  (SO  132,  Amdt.  20).  Canned  kumquats, 
another  minor  item,  were  exempted  from  price  control  effective  May  15, 
19^6  (SO  132,  Amdt.  2S).  Both  of  these  actions  were  taken  pursuant  to 
Section  2  of  Directive  6S  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 

With  the  expiration  on  June  30,  19^6,  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  19^2,  as  amended,  and  the  Stabilization  Act  of  19^2,  as  amended, 
price  controls,  including  those  relating  to  citrus  fruits,  became  inoperative 
July  1,  l9'+6.  This  was  the  first  complete  break  in  the  regulation  of  prices 
of  citrus  fruits  since  the  issuance  of  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
on  April  2S,  19*+2«  During  the  25-day  period  that  prices  were  free  of  con- 
trol, average  prices  for  oranges  at  terminal  auction  markets  advanced  above 
the  old  ceilings,  partly  because  supplies  were  smaller  than  usual  for  that 
time  of  year.  Following  the  restoration  of  price  controls  on  July  25,  19^-6, 
orange  prices  receded  to  ceiling  levels,  at  which  they  held  because  of  the 
relatively  small  supplies.  But  average  prices  for  lemons,  supplies  of  which 
were  relatively  large,  continued  below  ceilings  during  and  after  the  control- 
free  period. 

Price  controls  for  various  commodities,  including  citrus  fruits,  were 
revived  July  25,  19^6,  by  the  passage  of  the  Price  Control  Extension  Act 
of  19^6,  Concerning  citrus  fruits,  this  act  restored  the  price  controls 
that  were  in  effect  June  30,  19^6.  Principal  citrus  fruits  being  marketed 
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at  the  time  controls  were  restored  consisted  of  California  Valencia 
oranges,  lemons,  and  summer  grapefruit.  From  the  standpoint  of  volume 
of  fruit  and  effect  upon  price,  the  restored  ceilings  were  most  significant 
for  oranges. 

The  early  decontrol  of  prices  was  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
in  enacting  the  Price  Control  Extension  Act  of  19^-6.  In  no  event  was  the 
control  of  prices  to  be  terminated  later  than  June  30,  19^7  • 

An  important  feature  of  the  new  act  dealing  with  the  control  and 
decontrol  of  prices  of  agricultural  commodities,  including  fresh  citrus 
fruit,  was  the  provision  on  certification  of  commodities  in  "short 
supply"  (j)»     This  provision  required  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
on  September  1,  19^6,  and  on  the  first  of  each  succeeding  month,  certify 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  each  agricultural 
commodity  that  the  Secretary  determined  to  he  in  short  su~r>ly.  l/  During 
each  such  month,  no  maximum  price  was  to  "be  applicable  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  unless  such  commodity  had  been  certified  as  being  in  short  supply. 

Fresh  oranges  were  the  only  citrus  fruit  included  in  the  list  of 
agricultural  commodities  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  certified  in 
short  supply  as  of  September  1,  19^6  (^).  Hence,  oranges  continued  under 
Tjrice  control.  But  grapefruit,  lemons,  and  tangerines  were  excluded  from 
the  list,  and  so  were  automatically  removed  from  price  control,  effective 
September  1,  l9*+6.   In  like  manner  and  on  the  same  date,  frozen  fruits 
were  removed  from  price  control. 

To  place  fresh  grapefruit  imported  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  into  the 
same  control-free  position  as  that  of  the  domestic  fruit,  such  imported 
grapefruit  was  suspended  indefinitely  from  price  control  effective 
September  10,  19*+6  (SO  132,  Amdt,  57)  •  Imports  are  usually  seasonally 
large  at  this  time  of  year  when  domestic  supplies  are  seasonally  small, 
but  on  an  annual  basis  such  imports  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  1  percent 
of  total  supplies. 

Oranges  were  not  included  among  the  commodities  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  removal  on  October  1,  19^6,  from  the  list  of 
commodities  in  short  supply  as  of  September  1,  19U6  (^)«  Accordingly, 
they  continued  as  the  only  remaining  citrus  fruit  under  price  control. 

Effective  October  1,  19^6,  prices  and  margins  relating  to  oranges 
were  increased  slightly  to  reflect  the  legal  minimums  required  by  law 
(MPR  h26,  Amdt,  193) •  This  was  the  last  of  several  such  increases  made 
during  the  year  and  the  last  before  oranges  also  were  removed  from  -©rice 
control. 

Fresh  oranges,  together  with  all  other  remaining  fruits  and  fruit 
products,  were  removed  from  price  regulation,  effective  October  2*4-,  19H6 
(SO  132,  Amdt,  69),  This  action  completed  the  decontrol  of  citrus  fruits. 


1/ As  defined  in  the  act,  "an  agricultural  commodity  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  short  supply  unless  the  supply  of  such  commodity  equals  or  exceeds  the 
requirements  for  such  commodity  for  the  current  marketing  season," 
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Bananas  w*re  the  only  other  important  fruit  remaining  to  "be  decontrolled 
at  the  same  time.  The  action  decontrolling  fruits  also  removed  from  price 
regulation  all  other  foods,  and  "beverages,  both  domestic  and  imported, 
with  the  exception  of  sugar  and  most  other  commercial  sweetenings,  certain 
fats  and  oils,  and  rice*  So  ended  a  U-l/2  year  episode  of  Government 
regulation  of  prices  of  citrus  fruits  during  World  War  II. 

Concluding  Observations  on  Price  Control 

Ceiling  prices  for  fresh  citrus  fruits  were  not  inaugurated  until 
prices  had  increased  substantially  during  the  early  months  of  the  war.  To 
meet  legal  minimum  requirements,  the  ceilings  had  to  be  set  at  relatively 
high  levels,  which  permitted  still  further  increases  in  market  prices* 
Later,  the  ceilings  were  raised  slightly  to  conform  with  increases  in  legal 
minimums.  With  the  establishment  of  ceiling  prices  at  nearly  all  levels 
of  sale  during  the  19^2-1+3  crop  season,  adjustment  of  market  prices  to 
ceiling  conditions  took  place.  Price  regulation  was  on  a  firm  operating 
basis  for  most  of  the  time  during  the  next  two  crop  seasons.  This  control 
tended  to  hold  average  prices  received  by  growers  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
the  1935~39  average. 

At  the  terminal  market  level,  under  the  pressure  of  high  wartime 
demand,  the  prices  for  fresh  citrus  fruit  were  usually  about  as  high  as 
the  ceilings.  But  when  market  supplies  were  seasonally  large,  the  prices 
usually  dropped  below  the  ceilings.  On  the  other  hand,  when  supplies  were 
short  and  controls  were  temporarily  not  in  force,  prices  rose  above  the  old 
ceiling  levels.  Nevertheless,  price  regulation  tended  to  promote  stability 
and  order  throughout  the  whole  field  of  distribution. 

Because  of  the  strong  demand  and  tendency  of  prices  for  all  grades  and 
sizes  of  fruit  to  reflect  the  ceilings,  attention  to  quality  and  size 
probably  was  not  so  strict  as  had  been  true  previously.  The  return  to 
control-free  conditions  required  renewed  emphasis  on  these  market  factors* 

Price  regulation  probably  resulted  in  greater  stability  of  prices  for 
canned  citrus  juices,  than  was  true  for  the  fresh  fruit.  During  the  three 
seasons  of  control,  19^2-^3  through  19^—^5,  prices  generally  were  at  or 
near  ceiling  levels. 


CITRUS  FBUIT  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  citrus  growers  were  producing  a  record  volume 
of  fruit  and  were  prepared  to  produce  still  larger  crops.  This  was  the 
result  of  increased  acreage  in  bearing  trees,  increased  bearing  surface  of 
producing  trees,  and  the  generally  good  condition  of  trees  resulting  from 
the  care  that  had  been  given  to  the  groves*  From  1939-^0  to  I9H5-H6. 
bearing  acreage  increased  about  one-tenth  and  production  about  one-half* 
The  Increases  in  the  production  consisted  almost  entirely  of  oranges  and 
grapefruit* 
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During  the  war  the  increase  in  production  found  ready  outlets  through 
the  military  and  lend-lease.  But  after  the  end  of  fighting  in  August  19*4-5, 
military  procurement  of  "both  fresh  and  processed  citrus  dropped  sharply  and 
lend-lease  shipments  stopped  almost  entirely*  There  was  little  immediate 
increase  in  commercial  exports.  So  the  record  19^5-^6  citrus  Crop  pressed 
heavily  upon  domestic  outlets.  The  quantity  utilized  fresh  from  this  crop 
was  moderately  smaller  than  that  utilized  fresh  from  the  preceding  crop. 
But  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  quantity  processed,  leading  to 
a  record-pack  of  canned  citrus  juices.  Civilian  per  capita  consumption  of 
fresh  citrus  also  was  down  moderately  in  the  19^5-^6  season,  but  that  of 
canned  citrus  juices  increased  about  60  percent.  Consumer  rationing  of 
canned  citrus  had  ended  in  August  19^5* 

Although  ceiling  prices  for  canned  citrus  were  suspended  indefinitely 
in  December  19^5»  retail  prices  for  canned  grapefruit  juice,  the  only 
canned  citrus  juice  for  which  monthly  retail  prices  during  wartime  are 
available,  continued  for  nearly  a  year  at  or  near  the  old  ceiling  levelsj 
then  they  declined.  The  19^5-^6  crop  was  under  price  control  most  of  the 
season.  Prices  for  oranges  during  that  period  averaged  a  little  higher 
than  they  did  for  the  preceding  crop,  "but  prices  for  grapefruit  and  lemons 
averaged  considerably  lower  than  before.  There  was  some  difficulty  in 
marketing  the  19^5~^6  crop,  and  total  stocks  of  canned  citrus  juices  at  the 
end  of  the  season  were  the  largest  ever  carried  over. 

The  I9H6-U7  citrus  crop  set  a  new  production  record,  7»9  million  tons, 
and  there  was  still  more  difficulty  in  marketing  the  crop.  Demand  for 
citrus  fruit  for  processing  was  down,  export  demand  increased  only  a  little, 
and  there  was  increased  competition  from  the  record  19^6  deciduous  fruit 
crop.  Under  these  conditions,  average  prices  received  "by  growers  for  the 
19^6-^7  crops  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  dropped  sharply  to  levels  only 
moderately  above  prewar  (l935~39)«  ^e  index  of  prices  received  by  growers 
for  all  citrus  fruits  (1935-39  =  100)  dropped  from  192  for  the  19U5-M6  crop 
to  129  for  the  19U6-H7  crop.  The  19*J-6-47  citrus  crop  was  the  first  postwar 
crop  that  was  free  from  price  control  and  most  other  wartime  regulations. 


SUMMARY 

The  rapidly  expanding  demand  for  citrus  fruits  that  developed  soon 
after  the  United  States  entered  World  War  II  quickly  changed  the  citrus 
economy  from  a  status  of  surplus  production  and  low  prices  to  one  of 
inadequate  supplies  and  sharply  rising  prices.     Wartime  demand  continued 
to  outstrip  supplies  despite  a  succession  of  record-breaking  crops.     The 
equitable  distribution  and  pricing  of  the  fruit  became  a  major  problem 
early  in  the  war.     To  help  solve  such  problems,   the  Government  introduced 
numerous  special  programs,  regulations,  and  actions,  all  of  which  conditioned 
the  wartime  behavior  of  the  citrus  economy. 

Total  production  of  citrus  fruits  increased  about  one-half  from 
1939-^0  to  19^5-^6,   continuing  the  sharp  upward  trend  of  the  preceding 
decade.     Contributing  to  this  wartime  increase  in  production  were  a 
moderate  increase  in  acreage  of  bearing  trees,  a  considerable  enlargement 
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in  the  "bearing  surface  of  producing  trees,  and  the  generally  good  condition 
and  care  of  citrus  groves,  Generally  favorable  weather  aided  the  production 
and  harvesting  of  gigantic  citrus  crops  in  each  of  the  war  years. 

Although  production  goals,  price—support  programs,  and  related  devices, 
were  used  to  govern  the  output  of  various  foods  and  fibers  during  wartime, 
such  measures  were  not  well  suited  to  stimulating  a  rapid  increase  in  citrus 
production  to  meet  expanding  needs*  This  was  so  mainly  because  it  takes 
h   or  more  years  for  newly  planted  trees  to  start  hearing  commercially. 
Emphasis  was  therefore  placed  on  the  prevention  of  waste  and  on  the  best 
distribution  of  the  fruit.  It  is  believed  that  this  special  attention  to 
utilization  and  distribution  brought  a  "better  use  of  the  citrus  during 
wartime  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  ease. 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders  were  a  force  in  the  distribution  of 
fresh  citrus  throughout  the  war.  Effects  of  such  regulations  were  to  shunt 
quantities  of  the  less-preferred  grades  and  sizes  into  processing  outlets 
and  to  alter  the  timing  of  the  volume  shipped.  Average  prices  received  by 
growers  probably  were  slightly  enhanced  by  the  working  out  of  the  regulations. 

The  wartime  distribution  of  fresh  and  processed  citrus  fruits  was 
affected  by  Government  purchase  and  disposal  programs.  In  the  early  war 
years,  emphasis  was  placed  upon  buying  surpluses  for  distribution  in  relief 
and  public-assistance  channels.  These  purchases  tended  to  give  support  to 
prices  received  by  growers.  In  later  years,  emphasis  was  placed  on  pur- 
chases as  a  source  of  supply  for  lend-lease  and  other  war  purposes.  These 
diversions  reduced  civilian  supplies  at  a  time  when  consumer  demand  was 
strong. 

To  help  distribute  the  short  supplies  of  citrus  fruits  equitably  among 
civilians,  the  United  States  military  forces,  and  other  claimants,  the 
Government  made  determinations  of  the  available  supplies  and  the  requirements 
of  all  the  claimants.  Upon  the  basis  of  such  determinations,  the  Govern- 
ment allocated  the  supplies  among  the  claimants.  Three  separate  allocations 
were  made,  extending  from  July  1,  I9^3t  through  September  30»  19*+5«  Because 
of  larger  production,  civilian  per  capita  consumption  increased  during  the 
time  of  formal  allocation  of  part  of  the  supplies  to  other  claimants. 

The  packing  and  distribution  of  citrus  fruits  during  the  war,  especially 
the  19^2-^-3,  19U3-kh,  and  19UU-1+5  packs  of  canned  citrus  segments  and 
juices,  were  greatly  affected  by  various  Government  orders.  The  purpose 
was  to  conserve  critical  materials,  particularly  tinplate,  and  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  processed  citrus  for  the  armed  forces,  lend-lease, 
and  other  Government  requirements.  In  addition  to  placing  limitations 
upon  the  manufacture  of  containers,  these  orders  specified  packing  quotas 
for  each  kind  of  processed  citrus  and  the  volume  of  such  packs  that  were 
to  be  set  aside  for  Government  purchase  or  allocation.  Because  of  these 
conservation,  packing,  and  distribution  orders,  supplies  of  critical 
materials  were  economized  and  Government  requirements  for  fresh  and  processed 
citrus  were  met  almost  fully.  At  the  same  time,  civilians  received  large 
supplies  of  fresh  citrus  when  it  was  in  season,  but  not  always  as  much 
canned  citrus  as  they  wanted. 
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Civilian  supplies  of  processed  citrus  fruits,  but  not  fresh,  were 
rationed  to  consumers  as  part  of  the  wartime  effort  to  distribute  the 
generally  short  supplies  of  such  fruits.  This  rationing  to  consumers 
began  March  1,  19^3,  and,  with  two  intermittent  breaks,  ended  finally 
on  August  15,  19*+5»  just  after  the  conclusion  of  fighting  with  Japan. 
Canned  citrus  juices  constituted  nearly  all  of  the  volume  of  the  citrus 
products  that  were  rationed.  Although  this  rationing  altered  the 
distribution  pattern  for  consumers,  it  did  not  severely  limit  total 
consumption,  especially  for  the  last  two  seasons  of  rationing* 

As  part  of  the  wartime  effort  of  the  Hat ion  to  stabilize  the  cost 
of  living  and  to  check  inflation,  numerous  Government  regulations  were 
issued  to  control  maximum  prices  of  citrus  fruits.  Such  action  was  in 
keeping  with  the  wartime  policy  of  controlling  prices  of  foods  and  other 
commodities,  rents,  and  certain  other  activities.  For  citrus  fruits, 
price  control  was  considered  necessary  also  to  promote  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  fruit. 

Regulations  regarding  maximum  prices  covered  both  fresh  and  processed 
citrus  fruits  at  all  levels  of  sale  from  growers  to  consumers.  Regulation 
of  prices  extended,  with  several  breaks,  from  April  28,  19^2  to  October  2hf 
19^-6  -  about  H-l/2  years.  Because  price  control  was  not  inaugurated  until 
prices  had  increased  substantially,  the  r>rice  ceilings  had  to  be  set  at 
relatively  high  levels  to  meet  legal  minimum  requirements.  Control  of 
prices  was  generally  effective,  as  indicated  by  the  tendency  of  prices  to 
stay  at  ceiling  levels  when  supplies  were  seasonally  small.  Bven  with 
ceiling  limitations  upon  prices,  the  season  average  prices  received  by 
growers  for  the  19^3-^t  19^-^5 •  &&&■  19^5-^6  citrus  crops  were  nearly 
twice  the  1935-39  average. 

With  mounting  production  and  high  prices  during  wartime,  the  citrus 
industry  emerged  from  the  war  in  a  generally  prosperous  condition.  But 
with  continued  large  citrus  production, with  the  increased  availability 
of  other  foods  and  articles,  and  with  a  sharp  drop  in  military  requirements 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  industry  faced  a  return  to  a  situation  of 
surplus  supplies  and  low  prices.  This  condition  centered  attention  upon 
the  finding  of  new  outlets  and  uses  for  both  fresh  and  processed  citrus 
fruits. 
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APPENDIX 

Important  wartime  citrus  packing  and  distribution  orders. 
In  chronological  order 


Feb.  11,  19*12 


Feb.  11,   19U2  J Conservation    Order 
:  M-Sl 


: 


Mar.  13,  19^   :Mar.  13,  19^2  xConservation    Order 
:  :  M-S6 

:  : 

«  • 

Mar.  13,  19U2  JMar.  13,  19*+2  j  Supplementary  Order 
t  i  M-g6-a 

•  • 

:  : 

:  : 

May  11,  19U2     :May  11,  19^2     :  Limitation  Order 
:  :  L-103 

:  : 

*  • 

Dec.  9,  19U2     ;Jan.  1,  19^3     l  M-Sl,  as  amended 
:  : 

: 

: 

Dec.  9,  19^2     :Jan.  1,  19U3     »  M-g6-e 

Jan.  1,  19^3 

Jan.   5,  19^3 

Jan.  12,  19H3 


Jan.  1,  I9U3     :Conservation  Order 
JM-IOU,  as  amended 

Jan.   6,  I9U3     :PD0-3  (Pood  Distri- 
:       out  ion  Order) 


Jan.   13,   19U3  l  FDO-6 


Jan.   20,   191+3  :Jan.   2k,  19^3  *  FDO-6-1 

:  : 


Feb.  19,  19^3 


Feb.  19,  19U3  : 


FDD-22 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under,   order 


General  order  restricting 
the  manufacture  and  use 
of  tin  cans. 

General  Government  set- 
aside  order  relating  to 
canned  foods. 

Directed  set-asides  of 
specified  quantities  of 
food  packed  in  19^, 
excluding  citrus* 

Regulated  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  glass  containers 
and  closures. 

Restricted  manufacture  and 
use  of  tin  cans  for  food, 
19^3  packs. 

Established  set-asides  of 
I9I+3  packs  of  canned 
f raits  and  vegetables, 
including  citrus* 

Regulated  closures  for  glass 
containers  in  19^3* 

Regulated  manufacture,   sale, 
and  delivery  of  canned 
citrus  juices* 

General  order  for  set-aside 
of  fresh  citrus  fruit* 

Detailed  specific  set-asides 
of  l9^3-cr°P  fresh  oranges 
to  be  made  by  Calif.-Ariz. 
handlers. 

General   set-aside  order 
replacing  M-S6,  as  amended. 


-  Continued 
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Important  wartime  citrus  packing  and  distribution  orders, 
in  chronological  order     -  Continued 


« 

Feb.  19,   19U3  :Feb.  19,   I9U3 


Feb.  19,   I9U3 


FDO-22-1 


Feb.   19,   19^3  :  FDO-22-2 


Mar.  1,  19U3     :Mar.  1,   19U3     1  Limitation  Order 
:  :  L-232 


Mar.   12,   19^3 


Apr.   13,  19U3 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under,   order 


Apr.  20,  19^3 


May  IS,  19^3 


July  1,  I9U3 


Mar.  12,  19U3  :  M-Sl,  as  amended 


Apr.  13,  19^3  J  Supplementary  Order 

L-103-a 


Apr.  22,  19U3 


FDO-6-2 


May  20,  19^3  :     FDO-22-4 


July  1,  I9U3  : Supplementary  Orderi 

L-103-b  : 


Aug.   19,  19^3 


Aug.   11,    19^3 


: 


Oct.  1^,  19^3  :0ct.  15,  19^3 


FD0-22-H,  Amdt.  1 


FDO-85 


Replaced  M-86-e,   continuing 
canned  citrus  set-asides 
of  that  order. 

Revised  set-asides  from 
19U2-M-3  packs  of  canned 
citrus* 

Regulated  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  new  wooden 
shipping  containers  for 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Required  maximum  use  of 
No.  10  cans  in  packing 
citrus  juices. 

Concerning  suppliers  and 
commercial  users,   restricted 
deliveries  and  inventories 
of  glass  containers  and 
closures. 

Prescribed  minimum  standards 
for  oranges  and  lemons  set- 
aside  for  processing. 

Continued  citrus  set-asides 
of  FDO-22-2. 

Regulated  manufacture  and 
use  of  glass  containers  and 
metal  closures  and  estab- 
lished quotas  for  items 
packed  in  glass. 

Continued  citrus  set-asides 
of  FDO-22-2.    (Retroactive 
to  Aug.  11 ,  19H3) 

General  order  covering 
movement  of  fresh  grape- 
fruit from  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  Tex. 


-  Continued 
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Important  wartime  citrug  packing  and  distribution  orders, 
in  chronological  order  -  Continued 


Date 
issued 


Oct.  iU,  19H3 

Oct.  23,  19U3 

Oct.  30,  19^3 

Nov.  11,  19U3 

Nov.  26,  19U3 

Feb.  2g,  19UU 

Mar.  16,  I9UH 

June  26,  19I& 

July  15,  I9UH 

Aug.  12,  19IA 

Sept.  2,  19UU 
Oct.  7,  19UH 


Date 
effective 


Order 


Oct.  15,  19U3  :    PDO-85-l 
x 


Oct.  23,  191*3 

Oct.  31,  19H3 

Nov.  12,  19U3 

Dec.  1,  19^3 

Feb.  28,  I9UH 

Mar.  17,  19UU 

June  27,  19UU 

July  16,  19UU 

Aug.  13,  191*1* 
Sept.  3,  19H4 


M-Sl,  as  amended 


FDO-6-1,  Amdt.  2 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under,  order 


Limited  the  shipment  of 
fresh  grapefruit  from  Tex., 
Oct. -Dec.  19I+3. 

Packing  quotas  for  canned 
citrus  in  19U3-HU  continued 
:  on  same  basis  as  in 
:  19U2-U3. 

Termination  of  FDO-6-1. 


FDO-S5-1,  Term.  :  Termination  of  FDO-S5-1. 


FDO-22-5 

FDO-22-5,  Amdt.  1 
FDO-22-5,  Amdt.  2 

FDO-S5,  Termination 

WFO-6-1,  Amdt.   3 
(War  Food  Order) 

WFO-6-1,  Amdt.  k 


Specified  set-asides  of 
canned  citrus  from 
19k3_hk  packs. 

Increased  set-asides  under 
FDO-22-5. 

Increased  further  the  set- 
asides  under  FDO-22-5. 

Terminated  FDO-S5. 

Specified  set-aside  of 
19kk-cr0p   Calif  .-Ariz, 
fresh  oranges. 

Heduced  set-aside  of 
Calif. -Ariz,   oranges. 


WFO-6-1,  Amdt.    5    l    Set-aside  of  WFO-6-1,. 

Amdt.  U,   terminated. 


Oct.  9,   19U4     :  WFO-22-7 

: 


Nov.   2gt   19UU  :Nov.   29,   19UU 


Jan.  1,  19^5 


WFO-118 


Jan.  1,   19U5 


Specified  set-asides  of 
canned  citrus  from 
iqkk_k5  packs. 

Required  entire  pack  of 
grapefruit  segments  to  be 
canned,  none  frozen. 


M-Sl,   as  amended    j   Specified  packing  quotas 
:     for  canned  citrus. 


-  Continued 
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Important  \^rtlme  citrus  packing  and  distribution  orders, 
in  chronological   order     -  Continued 


Date 

:          Date 

1 

!                   Provision  of, 

issued 

:    effective 

Order 

t   or  action  taken  under,    order 

Jan.   17,   19^5 

!Jan.   18,    19^5  i 

WFO-122 

:   Required  canners  of  grape- 
:      fruit  juice  and  "blended 
!      orange  and  grapefruit   juice 
!      to  confine  sales,   deliveries 

. 

:     and  shipments,   to  armed 
:     forces. 

Jan.   27,  igl+5 

Uan.    30,    I9H5 

:   WFO-122,  Amdt.   1     , 

!   Required  canners  of  Fla. 
:     and  Tex.   orange  juice  to 
:     confine  sales,   deliveries, 
>      and  shipments,   to  armed 

J 

.     forces. 

1 

Fet>.  l6,  19U5  : 

iFeb.   17,   19U5  , 

:  WFO-22-7,  Amdt*  1 

1 

!   Increased  set-asides  under 
:     WF0-22-7. 

Aug.   2U,  19U5  : 

!Aug.   27,   19U5  ! 

!        WFO-3,   WFO-6,         ! 

\ 

1 

WF0-11S,   WFO-122     ! 

1  Termination  of  orders. 
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Maximum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  fruits, 
in  chronological  order 


Date     :    Date 
issued    :  effective 


Apr,  28,  19U2 


i 


May  11,  19^2 


May  30,  19^2 


Oct.  3,  19U2 


June  8,  19U2 


Oct.  5,  19U2 


Regulation 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 


Amdt.  3 


Oct.  9,  19U2 


Oct.  9,  19U2 


General  Maximum  :  General  regulation  covering 
Price  Regulation  J  many  commodities  and  ser- 
(GMPR)       :  vices,  including  processed 
citrus  fruits  and  juices 
hut  excluding  fresh  citrus. 
Froze  prices  at  delivered 
maximum  of  March  19^2.  Ef- 
fective at  processor  and 
wholesale  levels  on  May  11, 
19U2,  and  at  retail  level 
on  May  18,  19^2. 

GMPR,  Supp.  Reg,  1,J  Excepted  from  maximum  price 

regulation  citrus  fruits 
and  citrus  juices,  hermeti- 
cally sealed  in  containers 
of  metal,  glass,  or  any 
other  material. 

Extended  price  regulation  to 
nearly  all  food  items  pre- 
viously exempted  from  con- 
trol. For  60-day  period, 
emergency  price  ceilings  on 
fresh  and  canned  citrus 
fruits  and  juices,  at  proc- 
essor, wholesale,  and  re- 
tail levels,  set  at  highest 
price  during  Sept.  28- 
Sales  "by 
exempt  from 


Temporary  Maximum 

Price  Regulation  22 

(TMPR  22) 


TMPR  22,  Amdt.  2  j 


Oct.  2,  19U2. 
citrus  growers 
control. 


Removed  from  price  control, 
sales  of  fresh  citrus  fruit 
at  all  levels  except  retail. 
Retail  ceiling  price  for 
fresh  grapefruit  changed  to 
include  alternate  method  of 
10  cents  per  grapefruit  or 
the  retailers'  cost  plus 
2  1/2  cents,  whichever  is 
lower.  Retail  pricing  of 
other  fresh  citrus  un- 
changed. Control  continued 
over  canned  citrus. 


-  Continued 
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Maximum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  fruits, 


in  chronological 


order  -  Continued 


Date 
issued 


Dec.  3,  1'9U2 


Dec.  5L,  19U2 


Jan.  6,  19U3 


Date 
effective 


Dec.  3,  19U2 


Jan.  11,  19U3 


Jan.  lk9   19 U 3 


Jan.  3,  19U3 


Jan.  lU,  19U3 


Jan.  3,  19U3 


Jan.  lU,  I9U3 


Regulation 


Maximum  Price 
Regulation  230 
(MPR  2S0) 


MPR  292 


MPR  263,  Amdt.  1 


MPR  237,  Amdt.  7 


MPR  238,  Amdt.  7 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 


Continued  features  of  TMPR  22, 
as  amended,  controlling 
prices  of  fresh  citrus  at 
retail,  and  of  canned  citrus 
at  processor,  wholesale,  and 
retail  levels. 

Set  maximum  nrices  for  fresh, 
citrus  fruits  at  all  levels 
between  grower  and  retailer 
(■but  excluding  retailer),  by 
area  of  production,  season 
of  year,  and  type  of  pack. 
Superseded  MPR  230. 

Set  retail  mark-ups,  as  per- 
centage of  cost,  for  fresh 
citrus  fruits,  by  type  of 
store.  Superseded  MPR  230. 
MPR  263  was  a  general  regu- 
lation to  govern  maximum  re- 
tail prices  for  perishable 
commodities.   Issued  Nov.  7» 
19^. 

Set  new  and  uniform  fixed 
mark-up  margins  for  whole- 
salers of  canned  citrus 
f  ruits  and  juices.   Separate 
margins  for  three  classes  of 
wholesalers.  Final  date  for 
calculating  new  maximum 
prices  set  at  Feb.  10,  19^3« 
Superseded  provisions  of 
MPR  230. 

Set  new  and  uniform  fixed 
mark-up  margins  for  re- 
tailers of  canned  citrus 
fruit s  and  juices.  Margins 
specified  for  five  classes 
of  retailers.  Final  date 
for  determining  new  maximum 
prices  set  at  Mar.  10,  19*+3« 
Superseded  provisions  of 
MPR  230.   , 


-  Continued 
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Maximum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  fruits, 
in  chronological  order  -  Continued 


Date 
issued 


Date 
effective 


Regulation 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 


Jan.  13,  19^3 


Jan.  22,  I9U3 


Jan.  IS,  19^3 


Dec.  3,  19U2 


MPR  292,  Amdt.  1 


MPR  230,  Amdt.  3 


Jan.  22,  19U3 


Jan.  28,  19U3 


MPR  306 


Jan.  23,  19U3 


Mar.  1,  I9H3 


Mar.  1,  19U3 


Mar.  5,  19U3 


Jan.  2S,  I9U3 


Mar.  1,  19U3 


Mar.  1,  I9U3 


Mar.  5,  I9U3 


MPR  306,  Amdt.  1 


MPR  237,  Amdt.  10 


MPR  233,  Amdt.  11 


MPR  292,  Amdt.  2 


Simplified  the  methods  of 
pricing,  and  corrected  and 
made  minor  readjustments  of 
prices. 

Exempted  canned  citrus  fruits 
and  juices,  citrus  concen- 
trates, and  other  citrus 
products  from  the  provisions 
of  MPR  230,  retroactive  aa 
of  Dec.  3,  19H2.   (See  State- 
ment of  Considerations  to 
MPR  2S0,  Amdt.  20.) 

Established  maximum  prices 
for  processors  for  canned 
grapefruit  juice  packed 
after  Nov.  1,  19U2.   Set 
prices  in  dollars  and  cents 
per  dozen  containers,  f.o.h. , 
factory.   Canned  citrus 
juices  other  than  grapefruit 
juice  excluded  from  nrovi- 
sions  of  this  regulation  "be- 
cause such  juices  were  re- 
served for  war  requirements. 
(See  FDO-3.)  Superseded 
MPR  230. 

Corrected  an  error  in  compu- 
tation of  maximum  prices  of 
Ariz,  and  Calif,  grapefruit 
juice  in  No.  10  cans. 

Extended  final  date  for  deter- 
mining new  maximum  -orices 
from  Pe"b.  10  to  Apr.  15,  19^3- 

Extended  final  date  for  deter- 
mining new  maximum  prices 
from  Mar.  10  to  May  1,  19^3» 

Made  minor  changes  in  pricing 
methods  and  prices. ^^ 


-  Continued 
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Maximum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  fruits. 
In  chronological  order  -  Continued 


Date 
issued 


Date 
effective 


Regulation 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 


Mar.  6,  19^3 


Jan.  28,  19U3 


Apr.  12,  19U3 
Apr.  16,  19^3 


Apr.  19,  19^3 


Apr.  19,  I9H3 


May  10,  I9U3 


May  10,  19^3 
May  10,  19^3 


MPR  306,  Amdt.  2  :  Changed  ceiling  prices  for 

:  canned  Tex.  grapefruit 

l  juice  to  the  same  levels  as 

l  those  for  Fla.  Effective 

:  retroactive  as  of  Jan.  28, 

J  19^3. 

• 

lApr.  15,  I9U3  :  MPR  306,  Amdt.  7  i  Established  maximum  prices 

:  for  grapefruit  juice  packed 

:  in  glass  jars. 

*  • 

•  • 

Apr.  22,   I9U3  J  MPR  280,  Amdt.  20   X  Made  canned  citrus  fruits 

:  and  juices  (excluding  con- 

l  centrates)  not  covered  "by 

J  MPR  306,   237,   or  23g,    sub- 

i  ject   to  provisions  of 

:  MPR  280,    except   sales 

J  by  canners  and  packers. 
t 

Apr.  19,  19^3  *  MPR  237,  Amdt.  13  ;  Extended  final  date  for 

:  determining  new  maximum 

1  prices  from  Apr.  25  to 

!  May  3,  19U3. 


Apr.  19,  l9*+3 


May  10,  I9U3 


MPR  238,  Amdt.  1^  :  Extended  final  date  for 
:  determining  new  maximum 
8  prices  from  May  1  to 
:  May  20,  19U3. 


May  10,  I9U3 


Revised  Maximum 
Price 
Regulation  268 
(RMPR  268) 


RMPR  237 


May  10,  I9U3     :  RMPR  238 


%  Replaced  MPR  268.     Con- 
:     tinued  previous  retail 
:     mark-ups  for  fresh  citrus 
:     fruits.     Regrouped  retail 

stores  from  five  to  four 

grours. 

:  MPR  237,  as  amended,   re- 
:     placed  by  RMPR  237.     Con- 
:     tinued  mark-ups  of  MPR  237. 


MPR  238,  as  amended,  re- 
placed by  RMPR  238.     Con- 
tinued mark-ups  of  MPR  238. 
Reclassified  retail  stores 
from  five  to  four  classes. 
-  Continued 
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Maximum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  fruits, 
in  chronological  order  -  Continued 


Date 
issued 


Date 
effective 


Regulat  ion 


May  10,  19^3     :May  10,   19^3 


MPR  292,  Amdt.    3 


July  7,  19^3     :July  13,  19^3  sRMPR  238,  Amdt.   6     ; 


July  g,  19^3     :July  26,   191+3  *  MPR  U21 


July  g,  19^3     JJuly  26,  191*3  :  MPH  U22 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 

Mainly  corrected  minor 
errors  in  pricing  of  10- 
pound  "bags  of  grapefruit. 

Changed  designation  of  re- 
tail  store  groupings  from 
Class  1.   2,    3,  and  k  to 
Group  1,   2,    3,  and  h  —  a 
name  change  only. 

Provided  fixed  mark-ups  for 
wholesalers  to  apply  to  net 
cost  to  establish  their 
ceiling  prices.     Covered 
only  "dry  groceries,"  in- 
cluding canned  and  frozen 
citrus  fruits  and  juices. 
Excluded  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.     19^3  packs  of 
canned  and  frozen  fruits 
to  "be  considered  separate 
from  19H2  packs  for  pric- 
ing purposes.     Effective 
July  26,  I9U3.     Change  to 
new  ceiling  prices  per- 
missive during  period 
July  26-Aug.  k;  mandatory 
"beginning  Aug.   5,  19^3» 
On  and  after  Aug.  5,   19*4-3, 
superseded  RMPR  237, 
MPR  2U9,   MPR  255,  and  the 
GMPR. 

Fixed  new  ceiling  prices  of 
certain  foods,   including 
fresh  and  processed  citrus, 
sold  at  retail  in  "Croup 
3"   and  "Croup  H"  stores. 
Effective  July  26,  19^3. 
Change  to  new  ceiling 
prices  permissive  on  "dry 
groceries"  during  period 
July  26-Aug.  h;  mandatory 
on  "both  dry  groceries  and 
"perishable"  beginning 

-  Continued 
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Maximum  price  regulations,  affecting  citro.3  fruits. 
in  chronological  order    —  Continued 


Date  t         Bate  : 

issued         :  effective         x 


Regulation 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 


July  8,  19U3     :July  26,  19U3  :  MPR  U22  (Cont'd) 


July  8,  19^3     :Aug.  5,  19*+3 


MPR  I+23 


July  2J,  19U3  ;July  29,  19U3  s  MPR  292,  Amdt.  U 


Sept.  28,  19U3:Oct.   kt   19U3     j  MPR  k2\  Amdt.   5 

! 

: 
: 

Oct.  11,  19U3  :0ct.   16,  19U3  :  MPR  292,  Amdt.   5 

: 


Nov.  3,  I9l±3  :tfov.  9,  19U3  s  MPR  U21,  Amdt.  k 


Nov.  3,  19H3  :ffov.  9,  19U3  :  MPR  U22,  Amdt.  6 


Aug.  5,  19^3.  Effective 
Aug.  5,  MPR  H22  superseded 
RMPR  238,  MPR  250,  RMPR  256, 
RMPR  268,  and  the  GMPR. 
(See  MPR  H23  for  Group  1 
and  Group  2  stores.) 

Fixed  new  ceiling  prices  of 
certain  foods,  including 
fresh  and  processed  citrus, 
sold  at  retail  in  "Group  1" 
and  "Group  2"  stores.  Ef- 
fective Aug.  5»  superseded 
RMPR  238,  MPR  250,  RMPR  256, 
RMPR  268,  and  the  GMPR. 
(See  MPR  U22  for  Group  3 
and  U  stores.) 

Set  maximum  prices  for  im- 
ported citrus  fruit  ~  at 
same  levels  as  for  domestic 
fruit. 

Gave  procedure  for  figuring 
ceiling  prices  for  re- 
tailers who  also  were 
wholesalers. 

Repriced  grapefruit  im- 
ported from  Isle  of  Pines, 
as  if  it  were  produced  in 
Calif. 

Broadened  reference  to 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  cover  "frozen  foods." 

Included  pricing  provisions 
for  citrus  fruits  pur- 
chased ungraded,  unsized, 
unpacked,  and  later  sold 
graded,  sized,  and  packed. 
Broadened  reference  to 
frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  cover  "frozen 
foods." 


Continued 
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Maxlmum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  fruits, 
in  chronological  order  -  Continued 


Date 
issued 


Date 
effective 


Regulation 


Nov.  3,  19U3  JNov.  9,  19^3  J  MPR  U23,  Amdt.  7 


Nov.  15,  19U3  :Hov.  16,  I9U3  :  MPR  292,  Amdt.  6 


Nov.  30,  19H3  :Nov.  30,  19^3  *  MPR  292,  Amdt.  7 


Dec.  27,  19U3  :Dec.  27,  19H3  :  MPR  292,  Amdt.  g 


Jan.  10,  19^  :Jan.  10,  19^  :  MPR  292,  Amdt.  9 


Feb.  k9   19HU.  :Feb.  k,   19HU.  :    MPR  509 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 

Broadened  references  to  fro- 
zen fruits  and  vegetables 
to  cover  "fro sen  foods. " 
Provided  for  handling  cer- 
tain transportation  costs 
and  for  pricing  citrus 
fruits  purchased  ungraded, 
unsized,  unpacked,  and 
later  sold  graded,  sized, 
and  packed. 

For  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
combined  the  season  ending 
Nov.  15  with  the  season 
beginning  Nov.  16,  the 
established  prices  for  the 
latter  to  apply  to  entire 
enlarged  season. 

Made  minor  readjustments  in 
maximum  prices  for  Calif .- 
Ariz,  grapefruit. 

Set  separate  maximum  prices 
for  Calif. -Ariz,  tangerines, 
previously  included  with 
all  oranges  of  these  two 
States. 

For  Fla.  tangerines,  com- 
bined the  season  beginning 
Jan.  1  with  the  season 
ending  Dec.  31,  the  higher 
prices  of  the  latter  to 
apply  to  entire  enlarged 
season. 

Established  maximum  prices 
for  citrus  products  proc- 
essed- and  packed  on  and 
after  Oct.  1,  19^3,  in 
sales  by  persons  other  than 
wholesalers  and  retailers. 
Superseded  MPR  306  for 
grapefruit  juice.  3£x- 

-  Continued 
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Maximum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  fruits, 


in  chronological  order 


-  Continued 


Date 
issued 


:    Date 
:  effective 


Provision  of, 
Regulation  ]       or  action  taken  under, 

regulation 


Feb,  h,  19UH     sFeb.  U,  19UU     :  MPR  509  (Cont'd) 


Feb.   IS,   19UH   8Feb.   23,  19I&  8  MPR  ^26,  Amdt.  19 
:  : 

:  : 


Mar.    3,  19UH     :Mar.    3,  19I& 


Mar.  13,  19I& 


Mar.  13,  19UH 


MPR  U26,  Amdt.  21 


MPR  509,  Amdt.  1 


:  eluded  frozen  or  dehydrated 

8  citrus  products  "but  in- 

8  eluded  all  canned  citrus 

:  segments  and  juices. 

• 
• 

:  To  MPR  1+26  (issued  July  10, 
8     19^3»  as  general  regulation 
:     to  cover  maximum  prices  for 
:     fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
J     for  table  use,   sales  except 
8     at  retail)  was  added,  on 
:     Feb.  IS,   I9UH,  Appendix  1 
8     to  sec.  15  of  Art.  Ill,  to 
8     cover  maximum  prices  for 
8     citrus  fruits.     This  appendix, 
8     added  to  MPR  U26  by  Amdt.  19, 
8     superseded  the  provisions 
8     of  MPR  292.     Became  ef- 
8     fective  Feb.  23,  19I&,   for 
8     f.o.b. ,    shipping-point 
8     prices  and  Mar.  9,  19^ 
for  other  prices.     Estab- 
lished, among  other  things, 
designated  basing  points 
for  shipping-point  prices. 

Changed  effective  dates  for 
prices  set  in  Amdt.  19 
from  Mar.  9  to  Mar.    3  for 
"other  maximum  prices"  for 
all  citrus  fruit   (except 
lemons)   from  States  other 
than  Calif,  and  Ariz. 

Reduced  prices  below  those 
originally  set  in  MPR  509 
for  canned  grapefruit 
juice  packed  in  Oct.  and 
Nov.  19^3  an<i  procured  by 
Government  agencies.     Added 
provision  for  pricing 
grapefruit  juice  packed  in 
8     May-3ept.  19UU. 
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Maxjmom  price  regulations  affecting  cltnia  fruits, 
in  chronological  order    -  Continued 


Date 
issued 


: 

t    Date 
:  effective 
: 


Regulation 


Mar.  13,  19HH  *Mar.  13,  l$Mh   :  MPR  509,  Order  1 


Mar. 

22,  19UI+     :Mar. 

X 

t 

23, 

19^ 

Apr. 

1 

: 
lkt  19^  tApr. 
: 

iK 

19^ 

Apr. 

t 

ll+,  19^  »Apr. 
: 

19. 

19^ 

Apr. 

: 

IS,  19I&  ?Apr. 

: 

• 
• 

; 

27, 

19*A 

Apr. 

i 
1 

2k9  19UH  lApr. 

2U, 

19^ 

MPH  509,  Order  2 


MPR  1+26,  Amdt.  23 


MPH  U26,  Amdt.  2k 


MPH  U23,  Amdt.  16 


MPH  509,  Order  3 


May  27,  19UH     :May  29,  19HU     :  MPR  509,  Order  k 


May  27,  19IA     :May  29,   19UU     $  MPR  509,  Amdt.   2 
z 
t 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 

Reduced  prices  for  canned 
grapefruit  juice  packed  in 
Dec.  19U3  and  Jan.  19UU  for 
sale  to  Government  procure- 
ment agencies. 

Reduced  prices  on  sales  by 
processors  to  Government 
of  grapefruit  juice  canned 
during  Feb.  19I&. 

Included  minor  adjustments 
in  pricing. 

Added  minor  pricing 
provisions. 

Provided  dollars-and-Cents 
per  pound  mark-ups  for 
specified  food  items  ~ 
citrus  mark-ups  continued 
as  a  percentage  over  net 
cost. 

Reduced  prices  on  sales  by 
processors  to  Government  of 
grapefruit  juice  canned 
during  Mar.  I9UU. 

Reduced  prices  on  sales  by 
processors  to  Government 
of  grapefruit  juice  packed 
during  Apr.  19*A. 

Established  dollar s-and-cents 
maximum  prices  for  orange 
juice  and  orange-grapefruit 
juice  blended,  packed  from 
fruit  grown  in  Calif,  and 
Ariz.  —  19UU  and  later 
packs. 
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Maximum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  fruit s , 
in  chronological  order  -  Continued 


Date 
issued 


Date 
effective 


Regulation 


June  l6,  19I&  :June  21,   19*A 


Pood  Products 

Regulation  (PPR) 

No,  1,  Supp.  5 


July  11,  19U1J-  :July  12,  19UU 


FPR  1,  Supp.  5, 
Order  1 


July  31,  19HU  :Aug.  1,  19UU  :  MPR  U26,  Amdt.  U5 


Aug.  7,  19^  :Aug.  8,  19UU  :  MPR  U26,  Order  2 
Aug.  21,  I9U4  :Aug.  26,  19UU  ;  MPR  U21,  Amdt.  12 


Aug.  21,  191*1+  :Aug.  26,  19I+U  :  MPR  U22,  Amdt.  2h 


Aug.  21,  19I1U  :Aug.  26,  19UU  :  MPR  U23,  Amdt.  25 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 


Established  maximum  prices 
on  sales  by  all  persons 
except  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, of  packed  grape- 
fruit juice,  packed  grape- 
fruit segments,  packed 
orange  juice,  and  packed 
orange-grapefruit  juice 
"blended,  canned  on  and 
after  Oct.  1,  I9U3.  Super- 
seded MPR  509.  Set  same 
"basic  prices  as  MPR  509, 
subject  to  monthly  reduc- 
tions in  sales  to  Government, 

Stated  no  reductions  to  be 
made  in  maximum  prices  in 
sales  by  processors  to 
Government  of  grapefruit 
juice  packed  between  May  1 
and  Sept.  J)t   19HU. 
Original  ceiling  prices  to 
be  in  force. 

Established  maximum  prices 
for  grapefruit  imported 
into  the  United  States 
from  Isle  of  Pines. 

Provided  for  pricing  by 
growers  who  also  pack. 

Made  allowance  for  storage 
charges  in  pricing  frozen 
fruits  and  other  frozen 
foods. 

Made  allowance  for  storage 
charges  in  pricing  frozen 
fruits  and  other  frozen 
foods. 

Made  allowance  for  storage 
charges  in  pricing  frozen 
f raits  and  other  frozen 
foods. 


-  Continued 
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Maximum  price  regulationa  affecting  citrus  fruits, 
in  chronological  order  -  Continued 


Date 
issued 


Date 
effective 


Regulat  ion 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 


Sept.  1,  19I+I+ 


Sept.  16,  19V* 


Sept.  l6,  19*A 


Sept.  16,  19I*. 


Sept.  27,  19^ 


Sept.  1.  19UU 


Sept.   16,  19UU 


Sept.  16,  19I+H 


Sept.  16,  19I+I+ 


Sept.   27,   131+1+ 


Sept.  27,  19HI+ 


Sept.   27,   19UU 


Sept.  27,  19UI+ 


Sept.   27,  19UI+ 


Oct.  16,  19^ 


Oct.  16,  19I+I+ 


Oct.  19,  19^ 


Oct.  21,  19UI+ 


MPR  1+26,  Amdt.   55 


MPR  M21,  Amdt.  Ik 


MPR  1+22,  Amdt.  26 


MPR  U23,  Amdt.  27 


MPR  H21,  Amdt.  l6i 


MPR  1+22,  Amdt.  28 


MPR  I+23,  Amdt.  29 


MPR  1+22,  Amdt.  32 


MPR  1+26,  Amdt.  61+ 


Included  minor  pricing 
provisions. 

Gave  pricing  methods  for 
gift  or  holiday  packages. 

Gave  pricing  methods  for 
gift  or  holiday  packages. 

Gave  pricing  methods  for 
gift  or  holiday  packages. 

I9M+  packs  of  canned  and 
frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  he  considered 
separate  from  earlier 
packs  for  pricing  purposes. 

19^  packs  of  canned  and 
frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  he  considered 
separate  from  earlier 
packs  for  pricing  purposes. 

19^1+  packs  of  canned  and 
frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  he  considered 
separate  from  earlier 
packs  for  pricing  purposes. 

Gave  method  of  pricing 
fresh  fruits  bought  in 
carlot  or  truckl ot  quan- 
tities direct  from  a 
"grower"  "country  shipper," 
"primary  seller,"  or 
"grower-packer,"  by 
Group  3  and  h   stores. 

Gave  pricing  methods  for 
Calif,  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit delivered  to  whole- 
sale receiving  points  in 
Ariz.;  pricing  provisions 
for  citrus  fruit  packed  in 
bags  and  containers  of  less 
than  1  3/5  bushels. 


-  Continued 
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Maximum  price  relaxations  affecting  citrus  fruits. 
in  chronological  order  -  Continued 


Regulat  ion 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 


Nov.  3,  194U 


MPR  U26,  Amdt.  69 


Nov.  15,  19^  :Nov.  16,  I9I& 

: 


Nov.  16,  19UU 


Nov.  17,  19^ 


MPR  U26,  Amdt.  70 


FPR  1,  Supp.  5, 
Order  2 


Nov.  25,  19UH  :Nov.  25,  19UU  :  MPR  U26,  Amdt.  72 


Dec.  26,  19^+ 


Dec.  26,  19UU 


Dec.  26,  19UU 


Dec.  2g,  19I44 


Jan.  2,  19U5  J  MPR  U21,  Amdt.  18 


Jan.  2,  19H5  :  MPR  U22,  Amdt.  37 


Jan.  2,  19U5  :  MPR  U23,  Amdt.  36 


Jan.  1,  I9U5  :  MPR  H26,  Amdt.  77 


Increased  for  remainder  of 
19^-,  maximum  prices  for 
:  Fla.  oranges  and  grapefruit 
:  "because  of  hurricane 

1     damage. 

Increased  for  remainder  of 
19V+,  maximum  prices  for 
Fla.  tangerines  "because  of 
hurricane  damage. 

I   Provided  for  sales  and  de- 
livery of  19^5  pack  canned 
citrus  products  "by  proc- 
essors to  Government  sub- 
ject to  later  determination 
of  applicable  ceiling  price. 

Provided  for  pricing  tan- 
gerines produced  elsewhere 
than  in  Calif,  and  Ariz., 
vhen  packed  in  "bushel 
containers  and  consumer- 
size  "bags. 

Revised  allowance  for  stor- 
age charges  in  pricing  fro- 
zen fruits  and  other  fro- 
zen foods. 

Gave  special  pricing  provi- 
sions relating  to  expenses 
of  storage  of  frozen  fruits 
and  "berries. 

Revised  allowances  for  stor- 
age charges  in  pricing  fro- 
zen fruits  and  other  fro- 
zen foods. 

Adjusted  Fla.  citrus  price 
for  Jan.  "because  of  hurri- 
cane  damage. 
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Maximum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  fruits, 
in  chronological  order  -  Continued 


Jan.  23,  19U5  :Feb.  1,  19H5 


Jan.  26,  I9H5  zJan.  26,  19^5 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 


MPR  U26,  Amdt.  80  :  Continued  during  Fell.,  price 
:  adjustments  of  Amdt.  77* 


Feb.  lU,  19U5  :Feb.  19,  19^5 
2 

: 


»  FPR  1,  Supp.  5,  : 
Amdt.  1     : 


j  MPR  1+26,  Amdt.  85  : 


Feb.  22,  19I+5  :Mar.  1,  19^5  :  MPR  *426,  Amdt.  89  : 


Mar.  15,  19^5 


June  21,  19UH  :MPR  509,  Revocation: 


Mar.  20,  19^5  *Mar.  21,  19H5 


MPR  U26,  Amdt.  3k   : 


Apr.  19,  I9H5  :Apr.  21,  19U5 
: 


:  MPR  U26,  Amdt.  96  : 


May  k9   19^5 


May  8,  I9H5 


May  5o  19^5 


MPR  U26,  Amdt.  100 


May  17,  19U5  :  MPB  Ua,  Amdt.  22 


Established  maximum  prices 
for  sales  by  processors  to 
Government  procurement 
agencies  of  packed  grape- 
fruit segments  of  19^5  pack. 
Entire  pack  set  aside  for 
Government. 

Clarified  pricing  of  citrus 
fruits  packed  in  bushel 
baskets. 

Readjusted  prices  for  Fla. 
citrus  for  Mar.  1-Mar.  20 
period  because  of  hurri- 
cane damage. 

Revoked  MPR  5^9  retroactive 
as  of  June  21,  l<)kh.     Super- 
seded by  Supp.  5  to  FPR-1, 
effective  June  21,  19UU. 

Readjusted  prices  for  Fla. 
grapefruit,  continued  those 
for  Fla.  tangerines,  for 
Mar.  21-Apr.  20  period, 
because  of  hutricane  damage. 

Because  of  hurricane  damage, 
readjusted  price  upward  of 
Fla.  tangerines  for 
Apr.  21-foig.  31  period; 
continued  prices  for  Fla. 
grapefruit  for  Apr.  21- 
May  20  period. 

Changed  the  basing  point  for 
Tex.  white  grapefruit  from 
Homestead,  Fla.,  to  Weslaco, 
Tex. ,  for  the  rest  of  season. 

Gave  pricing  allowance  for 
•packaging. 
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Maximum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  fruits, 
in  chronological  order  -  Continued 


Date 
issued 


Date 
effective 


Regulat  ion 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 


May  8,  19^5 


May  S,  19U5 


May  19,   19U5 


June  15,  19U5 


June  15,  19U5 


May  17,   19^5 


May  17,   19^5 


May  21,   19U5 


June  20,   19 U5 


June  20,   I9H5 


MPR  U22,  Amdt.   U3 


MPS  U23,  Amdt.   H2 


MPR  U26,  Amdt.   103 


MPR  1+21,  Amdt.   23 


MPR  U22,  Amdt.   1+7 


June  26,   19I+5 


July  2,    19I4-5 


FPR  1,   Supp.  12 


July  17,  19^5 


July  23,   19U5 


MPR  1+26,  Amdt.  126 


Save  pricing  allowance  for 
packaging. 

Gave  pricing  allowance  for 
packaging. 

Extended  Fla.   grapefruit 
price  adjustment   through 
Aug.   19^5*   "because  of 
hurricane  damage. 

Revised  allowance  for  stor- 
age charges  in  pricing  fro- 
zen fruits. 

Revised  allowance  for  stor- 
age charges  in  pricing  fro- 
zen fruits.     New  allowance 
also  applicable  under 
MPR  U23. 

Established  dollars-and-cents 
maximum  prices  for  sales  of 
packed  grapefruit  juice, 
grapefruit   segments,   orange 
juice,   and  "blended  orange- 
grapefruit  juice  "by  sellers 
other  than  wholesalers  and 
retailers,   19^5  a&d  later 
packs.     Superseded  FPR  1, 
Supp.    5»     Maximum  -orices 
set   on  a  uniform  basis, 
without   regard  to  grade  as 
previously  in  FPR  1, 
Supp.    5.     FPR  1,    Supp.   12 
reissued  July  3,  l9*+5t  also 
effective  July  2,  I9H5. 

Clarified  pricing  methods  and 
readjusted  prices  for  citrus 
fruits  packed  in  consumer- 
size  containers. 
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Maximum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  fruits, 
in  chronological  order    -  Continued 


July  27,  191*5  :July  27,  19H5 


July  27,   19I15   XJuly  27,  19U5 

: 
July  27,  19U5  :July  27,  19U5 

Aug.  13,  19^5 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 


Aug.  5L,  19^5 


MPR  U26,  Amdt.  133:  Provided  for  higher  ceiling 

prices  for  sales  except  at 
retail  of  airborne  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

MPR  1+22,  Amdt.  52  :  Provided  for  higher  retail 

:  ceiling  prices  for  airborne- 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


MPR  1+23,  Amdt.  50 


Provided  for  higher  retail 
ceiling  prices  for  airborne 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


Aug.  lU,  19U5  :  MPR  1+26,  Amdt.  136:  Prohibited  wholesalers  in 

Calif,  and  Ariz,  markets 
from  participating  in  the 
wholesale  margin  on  citrus 
fruit  grown  in  those  States 
to  be  shipped  out. 


Sept.  5,  19U5 


Sept.  1+,  19U5 


Sept.  k9   19^5 


Sept.  U,  19U5 


Sept.  10,  I9U5 


FPR  1,  Supp.  12, 
Order  1 


MPR  1+21,  Amdt.  2U 


Ordered  reductions  in  maxi- 
mum prices  for  sales  to 
Government  procurement 
agencies  of  grapefruit 
juice  packed  in  specified 
periods,  Oct.  1,  I9I&  to 
Sept.  30,  19U5. 

19U5  packs  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  be  con- 
sidered separate  from  earlier 
packs  for  pricing  purposes. 

19I+5  packs  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  "be  con- 
l     sidered  separate  from  earlier 
:  packs  for  pricing  purposes. 
t 
Sept.  10,  19U5:  MPR  U23,  Amdt.  51  :  I9U5  packs  of  canned  fruits 

and  vegetables  to  be  con- 
s  :  :  sidered  separate  from  earlier 

:  :  :  packs  for  pricing  purposes. 

: : l — 

-  Continued 


Sept.  10,  I9U5:  MPR  U22,  Amdt.  53 
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Maximum  price  regulat ions  affecting  citrus  fruits, 
in  chronological  order  -  Continued 


Date 
issued 


Date 
effective 


Regulation 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 


Sept.  28,  19U5:Sept.    30,    I9U5:  MPR  H26,  Amdt.  lUUs 

: 
: 


Oct,  26,  19U5 
Nov.  16,  19^5 


:Oct.   31,  19^5 
sNov.  19,  19U5 


[Supplementary  Orderl 
(SO)   132,  Amdt.    5 


SO  132,  Amdt.  9  I 


t  1 

Dec.  18,  19U5  iDec.  2U,  19U5  i     SO  132,  Amdt.  12 


Jan.    3,  19U6 
Jan.   22,   19U6 


{Jan.  k,  19^6     »     SO  132,  Amdt.  lU 

i  • 

B  • 

I  • 

*  • 

I  9 

*>  • 

5Jan.  28,   19U6   i  MPR  U21,  Amdt.   29 


Jan.   22,   19U6  ;Jan.   2g,  19U6  J  MPR  1|22,  Amdt.    65 

Jan.   22,   19H6  J Jan.   28,  19U6  :  MPR  U23,  Amdt.   63 

: 

: 

Mar.  13,  19U6  :Mar.  lU,  19^6  :  MPR  U26,  Amdt.  l6?J 


Extended  through  Oct.  15, 
19*+5»  tne  Aug.-Sept.  price 
for  grapefruit  imported 
from  Isle  of  Pines. 

Exempted  from  price  control, 
frozen  citrus  segments  and 
canned  lime  juice. 

Suspended  from  price  control, 
for  Nov.  19,  19^5-Jan.  13, 
19^6,  fresh  domestic  and 
imported  citrus  fruits. 

Suspended  indefinitely  at  all 
levels  of  sale,  ceiling 
prices  for  processed  citrus 
fruits  and  juices  (fresh, 
canned,  frozen),  processed 
on  and  after  Oct.  1,  19*4-5. 
Ceiling  prices  at  wholesale 
and  retail  continued  for 
earlier  packs. 

Ended  suspension  of  fresh 
citrus  fruits  from  price 
control. 

I9U5  packs  of  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  "be  con- 
sidered separate  from  earlier 
packs  for  pricing  purposes. 

19^5  packs  of  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  he  con- 
sidered separate  from  earlier 
packs  for  pricing  purposes. 

19^5  packs  of  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  be  con- 
sidered separate  from  earlier 
packs  for  pricing  purposes. 

Established  Weslaco,  Tex.  as 
basing  point  for  white  grape- 
f ruit  grown  in  Tex. 
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Maximum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  f raits, 
In  chronological  order -  Continued 


Date 
issued 


Date 
effective 


Regulation 


Mar.   20,  19^6  :Mar.   25,  19U6  S     SO  132,  Amdt.   20 
Apr.  U,  19^6     ;Apr.  9,  19^6     »  MPR  U26,  Amdt.  172: 


Apr.  16,  19^6  jApr.  17,  19H6  J  MPR  H26,  Amdt.  I7U: 

: 


May  15,  19U6 
May  2U,  19^6 


{May  15,  19^6  X     SO  132,  Amdt.  2g 

I  • 

9  • 

■  * 

:May  27,  19U6  :  MPR  U26,  Amdt.  1801 


June  10,  I9U6  JJune  15,   19^6  S  MPR  1+22,  Amdt.  73 


June  10,   19^6  :June  15,   19U6  :  MPR  H23,  Amdt.   69 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 

Exempted  imported  lime  juice 
from  price  control. 

Added  10  7-pouncL  containers 
to  list  of   standard  contain- 
ers for  Calif,  and  Ariz. 
oranges. 

Increased  maximum  prices, 
f.o.b.      shipping  point,  for 
oranges,  lemons,  and  tan- 
gerines, to  reflect  in- 
creases in  legal  minimum 
prices. 

Exempted  canned  kumquats 
from  price  control. 

Made  additional  increases 
in  f.o.b.     prices  to  re- 
flect further  increases  in 
legal  minimum  prices. 

Provided  cents-per-pound  re- 
tail mark-ups  for  certain 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  - 
citrus  mark-ups  continued  as 
a  percentage  over  net  cost. 
Net  cost  to  be  figured 
generally  on  a  1-pound  basis. 
Listed  net  weight  of  standard 
containers.     Excluded  fresh 
limes  from  price  control. 

Provided  cents-per-pound  re-* 
tail  mark-ups  for  certain 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  - 
citrus  mark-ups  continued  as 
a  percentage  over  net  cost. 
Net  cost  to  be  figured 
generally  on  a  1-pound  basis. 
Listed  net  weight  of   standard 
containers.     Excluded  fresh 
limes  from  price  control. 
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Maximum  price  regulations^  affecting  citrus  fruits, 
in  chronological  order -  Continued 


Date 
issued 


June  2k,   I9U6 


Date 
effective 


June  29,   19U6 


June  2k,  19U6 


Regulation 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation 


MPR  Ha,  Amdt.  32 


June  29,  19U6  J  MPH  H22,  Amdt.  75 


June  2ht   igU6  sJune  29,  19U6 


:June  J),   19U6 


MPR  U23,  Amdt.  71 


:July  25,  19U6 


Aug.  22,  19U6  :Aug.  23,  19^6 


Emergency  Price  j 

j    Control  Act    . 

•of  19^+2,  as  amended. 

•  and  Stabilization  • 

:   Act  of  19U2,    : 

as  amended     • 

• 
• 

Price  Control    * 

Extension  Act    J 

of  19^6       S 


MPR  U26,  Amdt.  139: 


% 


Aug.  23,  19^6  I  Aug.  23,  19U6 

: 


19^-6  packs  of  canned  and 
frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  "be  considered 
separate  from  earlier  packs 
for  pricing  purposes. 

19^6  packs  of  canned  and 
frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables td  be  considered 
separate  from  earlier  packs 
for  pricing  purposes. 

19^-6  packs  of  canned  and 
frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  "be  considered 
separate  from  earlier  packs 
for  pricing  purposes. 

Acts  expired  June  30,  19^6. 
Hence  price  controls,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to 
citrus  fruits,  became  in- 
operative July  1,  19^6. 


Act  became  law  July  25,  19H6. 
Price  controls  that  were  in 
effect  June  30,  19^6  revived 
for  certain  commodities, 
including  fresh  citrus  fruits. 

Increased  maximum  prices  for 
oranges  to  reflect  increase 
in  parity,  hence  to  reflect 
full  minimum  requirements 
of  law. 


MPR  U26,  Amdt.  190:  Increased  distributive  mark- 
:  ups  on  oranges  to  reflect 
X  legal- mini mums  as  required  by 
:  Section  2(t)  of  Price  Con- 
:  trol  Extension  Act  of  19 46. 
t 
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Maximum  price  regulations  affecting  citrus  fruits, 
in  chronological  order  -  Continued 


Aug.  51,  19^6 


Sept.  10,  19^6 
Sept.  10,  19^6 


Oct.  1,  19H6 


Oct.  23,  19^6 


Provision  of, 
or  action  taken  under, 
regulation. 


Sept.  1,  igl+6   : "Short-Supply  List":  Fresh  grapefruit,   lemons,   and 

issued  "by  Secretary:  tangerines  automatically 

of  Agriculture       :  removed  from  price  control 

:  as   Sec.    of  Agr.   did  not 

:  certify  them  as  being  in 

:  short   supply  on  Sept.   1, 

:  19^6*     Fresh  oranges  con- 

:  tinued  under  price  control. 


Sept.  10,  I9U6 
Sept.  16,  19^6 


Oct.  1,  19^+6 


Oct.  2hf  19U6 


SO  132,  Amdt.  57  :  Suspended  indefinitely  ceiling 
:  prices  on  fresh  grapefruit 
:  imported  from  Isle  of  Pines. 
: 

MPR  U26,  Amdt.  191:  Readjusted  prices  for  citrus 
:  f raits  grown  in  Fla. , 
:  Calif.,  and  Ariz,  and 
:   shipped  to  distant  receiving 
:  points  within  the  respective 
:  States,  to  include  cost  of 
:   transportation.. 
: 

MPR  U26,  Amdt.  193:  Increased  prices  and  margins 
:  for  oranges  to  reflect  fur- 
:  ther  increases  in  legal 
:  minimum  figures. 


SO  132,  Amdt.  69  : 


Removed  from  price  control 
all  foods  and  "beverages 
"both  domestic  and  imported, 
except  sugar,  certain  sirups, 
certain  fats  and  oils,  and 
rice.  This  action  removed 
from  -orice  control  fresh 
oranges  together  with  all 
remaining  fruits  and  fruit 
products. 
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Dlrectlve  68  of  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization. 
Exemption  of  Certain  Commodities  and  Transactions 
from  Price  Control  (8). 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  "by  the  Act  of  October  2,  19^2» 
entitled  "An  Act  to  Amend  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  19*+2,  to  Aid 
in  Preventing  Inflation,  and  for  Other  Purposes,"  and  "by  Executive  Order 
No.  9250  of  October  3,  19^2,  and  Executive  Order  No.  9328  of  April  8,  19^3, 
it  is  ordered: 

Section  1.  The  Price  Administrator  is  authorized  to  suspend  price 
control  with  respect  to  any  commodity,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  whenever  in  his  judgment  such  action  will  not  result 
in  an  increase  in  prices  above  the  general  level  of  existing  ceilings  for 
the  commodity.  If  after  such  suspension,  prices  for  the  commodity  rise  or 
threaten  to  rise  above  the  level  of  preexisting  ceilings,  the  suspension 
shall  be  terminated  and  such  ceilings  re— instated.  If  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  suspension,  prices  for  the  commodity  do  not  rise  or  threaten  to 
rise  and  the  Price  Administrator  is  satisfied  that  they  will  not  do  so,  he 
may  exempt  the  commodity  from  price  control.  Any  proposed  action  by  the 
Price  Administrator  under  this  section  suspending  or  exempting  a  commodity 
which  enters  significantly  into  the  cost  of  living  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  five  days  in  advance  of  issuance  in 
order  that  the  Director  may  examine  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  action 
to  other  elements  in  the  stabilization  program;  such  action  may  be  issued 
by  the  Price  Administrator  upon  expiration  of  the  five  day  period  unless 
previously  disapproved  by  the  Director. 

Section  2.  The  Price  Administrator  is  authorized  to  suspend  price 
control  with  respect  to  any  cownodity  or  transaction,  or  in  his  discretion 
to  exempt  the  commodity  or  transaction  from  price  control,  in  the  following 
classes  of  cases  not  falling  within  section  1  of  this  directive: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Price 
Administrator: 

(1)  The  commodity  does  not  enter  significantly  into  the 
cost  of  living  or  into  business  costs;  and 

(2)  Control  of  the  commodity  involves  administrative  diffi- 
culties which  are  disproportionate  in  relation  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
control  or  the  contribution  to  stabilization;  and 

(3)  Suspension  of  control  with  respect  to  the  commodity,  or 
exemption  from  control,  presents  no  threat  of  diversion  of  materials, 
facilities  or  manpower  from  war  production  or  any  substantial  diversion 
from  the  production  of  other  commodities,  and  does  not  impair  effective 
price  control  with  respect  to  other  commodities;  or 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  special  type  of  transaction  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Price  Administrator  the  sales  involved  are  in  the  aggregate  insigr.Vfi- 
cant  in  the  economy  and  their  control  involves  administrative  difficulties 
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which  are  disproportionate  in  relation  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  control 
or  the  contribution  to  stabilization* 

Section  jj*  ^he  Price  Administrator  may  recommend  to  the  Economic 
Stabilisation  Director  the  suspension  of  price  control  with  respect  to  any 
commodity  or  transaction,  or  the  exemption  of  a  commodity  or  transaction 
from  price  control,  in  any  specific  case,  not  falling  within  section  1  or 
section  2  of  this  directive,  in  which  in  his  judgment  such  action  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  stabilization  laws* 

Section  h»     Nothing  in  this  directive  shall  be  construed  to  impair 
the  authority  of  the  Price  Administrator  to  reduce  ceiling  prices  for  any 
commodity  or  transaction  in  any  case  in  which,  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
this  directive,  such  action  was  authorized  by  the  stabilization  laws  and 
the  executive  orders  issued  thereunder.  Nothing  in  this  directive  shall 
be  construed  to  dispense  with  the  requirement  of  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  any  case  in  which  such  approval  is  required  by  law* 

This  directive  shall  become  effective  July  25,  19^5* 
Issued  this  25th  day  of  July  19*15, 

William  H.  Davis, 
Director* 

(F.  R.  Doc.  U5-I365U;  Piled,  July  2%   19U5;  2:09  p.m.) 
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